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INVESTIGATE 


‘ 


SESTABLISHED 1800 


DOG-RATION 


e Extremely palatable @ Rich in protein 
@ Highly nutritious @ Quality throughout 
@ Fed wet or dry @ Balanced to dog's needs 


| MR. DEALER:} Here is a complete dog ration with a long, 
enviable record of RESULTS for users and profit for dealers. 


For all breeds and sizes. Priced to sell and repeat. Let us 
tell you about it. 


WAUKEGAN Midwest Division: Des Moines, lowa 
slate: fords ILLINOIS West Coast Division: Nampa, Idaho 
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You are sure of profitable grinding with a Prater Mill 
2 “Custom Selected” for type and size to fit your operation 


PRATER BLUE STREAK DUAL-POWER 


ADVANCE CUSTOM MILL 


with Pratermatic Screen 
Changer For Granular 
Grind and unlimited 
conveying capac- 

ity in any di- 


PRATER BLUE STREAK FIBRE GRINDER 
WITH SEPARATE FAN 


Grinds toughest fibrous materials 
into specific sizes (for production 
use or blending with other ma- 
terials). 


PRATER BLUE STREAK 
STREAMLINER 

Used for processing 
grain in small feed 
stores and 
hatcheries. 


rection. 


BLUE STREAK 


PRATER BLUE 
STREAK HEAVY 

DUTY GRINDER 
Designed to handle 
all dry materials, from 
a few pounds to contin- 


ous production; produces 


an even 
to desired 


rind sized 
egree of fineness. 


Prater Blue Streak Mills are available in speeds of 1200-1800- 
3600 RPM. To be sure of profitable grinding, let us help you 
select a mill that fits your operation and suits your plant. 
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GRANULAR GRIND is coop Business! 


PRATER BLUE STREAK 


DUAL SCREEN HEAVY DUTY MILL 
Used in the granular 
reduction of soybean, 
linseed and cotton 


seed meal, tankage 


and meat-scraps. 


PRATER BLUE STREAK 

ADVANCE CUSTOM MILL 

Produces the famous and exciu- 
Reduction GRANULAR 


PRATER BLUE 
STREAK FIBRE 
GRINDER 

with fan on Rotor 
Shaft. The finest, 
lowest cost-per-ton 


PRATER BLUE STREAK 
HAY & GRAIN GRINDER 
Especially designed for 
grinding hay, rough 
ages, shucky ear corn, 
small grain and 
other bulky feed 


grinding and sizing 
equipment. Large capac- _ 
ity for continuous production. 


These books on 


Prater Pulverizer 


1535 S. Cee Chienge 50, 


Please send me the books I’ve checked — 

no obligation to me, of coursel 

(0 Granular Grind is Good Business! 

(0 Prater Fibre Grinders 

C0 The new Blue Streak Hay & Grain Grinder 
( Blue Streak Twin Spiral Mixing 


PRATER PULVERIZER CO. | 
535 S. 55th Court, Chicago 50, Illinois © 
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LINSEED 


OLD PROCESS EXPELLER 


OIL MEAL 


32% PROTEIN 


ONTROGEN FREE EXTRACT WOT LESS THAN 32.6%, 
INGREDIENT - LINSEED OL MEAL 


for 
PREMIUM RESULTS 


at the market place 


For best results on the farm or at the market, the choice is | 
SPENCER KELLOGG'S OLD PROCESS “expeller” LINSEED OIL MEAL. N 


This is the meal containing natural, unsaturated fat 


(left in...forming an integral part of the meal particle). It is the meal 
which provides healthier appearance, better bloom, 


premium conditioning and customer profits. 


SPENCER KELLOGG’S OLD PROCESS “expeller” LINSEED OIL MEAL... 
TODAY’S STANDARD OF COMPARISON! 


SALES OFFICES 
Buffalo TL 2-5850 Minneapolis FE 1-5971 


SPENCER KELLOGG eurraio5,N.¥Y. 


A textron] Company 
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CRUDE PROTEIN... . . NOT LESS THAN 32.8% 
CRUDE FAT MOT LESS THAN 3.5%, 
CRUDE FIBER... . NOT MORE THAN 10.5%, 
ASM. ........... WOT MORE THAN 683% 
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XCLUSIVE & IMPORTANT ... 7, 24 


1712 West St. Paul Avenue 
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NO. 11 


Agriculture behind the Tron Curiain lags far behind that of the Unit- 
ed States, Dr. Robert R: Spitzer reporis in an exclusive interview with 
The Feed Bag. The feed manufacturer gives first-hand observations 
of farming and feeding in Russia, Poland, and Hungery. Illustrated 
with photos by Dr. Spitzer. page 7. 


Exactly how far behind the U. S. is the Soviet lag in agziculture is 
explained in detail by Richard E. Beil of the Economic Research ser- 
vice. He cites facts and figures which bring out the commanding 
lead this country hav. over the Russians in agricultural production 
and efficiency. With photo of a Russian milking operation. page 24. 


. 12 


The role of the feed control official and the feed industry in the event 
of nuclear incident or decident was described at the recent meeting 
of the nation’s feed control body. Full details on the meeting are 
provided, along with a summary of all significant changes in feed 
control regulations. page 12. 


selling . . 44 


How two go-getting brothers created «a feed market for themselves 
in north Texas is the theme of this exclusive report by The Feed Bay. 
Herman and Leon Cockerham tell how they have developed a pros- 
perous business and how they intend to keep in step with future 
challenges. With photos. page 44. 


duction * 54 


The president of the Central Retail Feed association, Hiram Hegge. 
and his business associates constantly are seeking new avenues to 
broaden their feed operation. A new venture, in addition to the 
operation of three feed mills, is the production of turkey hatching 
eggs. Mr. Hegge guides us throughout his business and expiains 


his ideas about the future. With photos. page 56. 
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ON THE COVER: It's turkey eating time everywhere, especially in his- 
toric Old Sturbridge Village in Massachusetts, where this picture 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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Free flowing...even when the humidity is high! 


Morton Special and lodized Mixing Salts... resist caking and lumping 
even when the humidity is high. They need no loosening “whacks” 
and ‘‘thumps” to keep them moving! 

Morton Special and lodized Mixing Salts are the result of a unique 
treating process developed by the Morton research laboratory, the 
world's largest salt research center. It has been copied often—but 
unlike its imitators, Morton Special Mixing Salt has an extra free- 
flowing quality to assure even distribution in feeds and trouble-free 
“line” feeding. 

The extra added advantage of Morton Special and lodized Mixing 
Salts is that they are treated to reduce dusting while handling. 

Both Morton Special Mixing and lodized Mixing Salt may be safely 
stored in bags or bulk for any reasonable time. Even after storage, 
they flow more freely than any other salt you've ever used. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
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MORTON SALT COMPANY 
Dept. FB 11, 110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, | |. 


Please send me more information on Morton Specia! 
Mixing Salt. 


110 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINC 
TELEPHONE: FINANCIAL 6-1300 
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The president of a leading U. S. 
feed manufacturing concern recently 
participated in a visit to eastern 
Europe under auspices of the gov- 
ernment’s People - to- People pro- 
gram. Dr. Robert R. Spitzer, head 
of Murphy Products Co., Burlington, 
Wis., was a member of one of three 
agricultural groups which paid their 
own expenses to visit the Soviet 
Union and other nations under the 
program this year. 

Dr. Spitzer and his traveling com- 
panions had an excellent opportun- 
ity to take a first-hand look at agri- 
culture in Russia, Poland, and Hun- 
gary, as well as in free western 
Europe. This is an exclusive report 
on Dr. Spitzer’s observations of 
agricultural conditions in both ma- 
jor sectors of the divided continent. 


The Spitzer party entered Com- 
munist Europe through Berlin, hav- 
in: flown there from Frankfurt in a 
hard-working DC-4 which had been 
shuttling refugees out of Berlin to 
W st Germany. Crossing the West- 
E st border by taxi, they departed 
E st Berlin for Warsaw on a four- 
e) tine Polish Air Lines plane. 

The contrast was all you told me 
ii would be,’ Dr. Spitzer told the 
Ww ter, ‘‘and then some. ‘‘We learn- 
e initially that milk production 10 
t! East Berlin milkshed had tum- 
b d more than two-thirds in the 
p st 20 years.” 

ce Dr. Spitzer’s party departed 
f m West Berlin, they stepped into 
@ oid so far as unbiased news from 
t. free world was concerned. In 
t ir entire stay in Communist 
1. ds, they had no access to Western 
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Agriculture 
Curtain 


Feed Manufacturer Tells 
How Communist Farms Lag 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Editorial Director, The Feed Bag 


newspapers, magazines, 
broadcasts. 

Inside the Soviet Union, Dr. Spitz- 
er and his party of 32 persons were 
taken under the ‘protective’ arm 
of Intourist, the official Communist 
tour agency. From the beginning, 
the Wisconsin feed manufacturer ob- 
served, ‘‘It was clear that agricul- 
ture is an instrument of the cold war 
— and, if it should ever come, of the 
hot war.” 


or radio 


PRODUCTION personnel of 

a small Russian feed mill 

east of Rostov include the 

pair shown here. The plant 
resembles an out-dated retail 
outlet in this county. Its 

rate of production is estimated 
by Dr. Spitzer at about a ton 
an hour. 


Back 


Dr. Spitzer reported that some- 
where between 45 and 52 per cent 
of Soviet workers are engaged in ag- 
riculture. Khruschev, he feels cer- 
tain, is trying hard to release some 
of this number for employment in 
industry. 

Throughout their journey through 
Red lands, Dr. Spitzer noted, mem- 
bers of his party felt that many of 
the technical people they met would 
like to have ‘“‘picked’’ U. S. minds 
for ideas. Others whom they talked 
with obviously do not believe the 
achievements of American agricul- 
ture, he noted. 

Much of the machinery in use on 
Soviet farms is copied from Amer- 
ican models, Dr. Spitzer observed. 
Milking machines, for example, re- 
semble U. S. units dating back many 
years. 

In visiting with the Russian civil- 
ian, Dr. Spitzer said he felt almost 
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Enzymes are not new... 
You can depend 


A series of experiment station and prac- 
tical feedlot trials have proved that our 
enzyme product, Nopgro, when added to 
cattle feeds brings positive, profitable 
gains. We are ready to show you how to 
add it and what results you can expect. 

Nopgro is unique. It is a combination 
of fungal and bacterial fermentation prod- 
ucts, developed solely for animal feeding. 
We harvest the whole crop in order to 
include beneficial related nutrients. 

Our 35 years’ experience in biocatalyti- 
cal research has resulted in the only 
product with full quality control. Nopgro 
is uniform—a standardized product with 
known enzyme and other growth pro- 
moting activity in every batch. 


(enzymatic growth stimulant) 


BASIC FACTS ABOUT 
A RECENT UNIVERSITY* TRIAL 


*Name on request 
Number of steers: 24 (6 per lot) 
Breed: Black Angus 
Length of study: 140 days 


Basal Ration: © Low-moisture corn and cob meal; good 
alfalfa hay; plus the following protein and 
mineral supplement, fed at the rate sh 1 Ib. 
per head per day: 


(percent) 
50% soybean oil meal ............... 71.0 . 
66% dry molasses product ........ . 10.0 : 
Dicalcium phosphate ............... 5.0 
Ground limestone 2.50 = 
{Diethylstilbestrol premix ........... 1.0 
Trace mineral premix ............... 0.25 
{Vitamin A and D2 premix ........... 0.25 


{Supplies 10 mg of diethylstilbestrol daily 


tSupplies 5000 USP units of vitamin A and 
1000 of D2 per pound of supplement _ 


Average protein content of total ration: approx. 10. 5% 


SUMMARY OF IMPROVED PERFORMANCE DUE TO SUPPLEMENTAL NOPGRO 


Increased Response 


f No Fed Avg. Dail i 
Gain Feed /Gain Ratio 
T None 11.48 —— 
iT .005 2.10 10.69 10.0 6.9 . 
il .010 2.17 10.68 14.1 7.0 
Iv .020 2.04 11.06 7.0 3.6 


Note. Although the response due to Nopgro was highly significant, average daily gain and 
feed conversion in this test were adversely affected by unfavorable weather conditions 


CHEMICAL 


60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


Plants: Harrison, N.J. « Richmond, Calif. e Cedartown, Ga. e London, Can. e Mexico, D.! . 


Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the Wor 


Basic producers of ete Vitamins A&D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, enzymes.and other produc: 
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that work 
FOR PROFITABLE RESULTS 


REMARKS ON RESULTS OF THIS UNIVERSITY EXPERIMENT 


—and economic summary 


A substantial improvement in average daily 
gain and efficiency of feed utilization was noted 
in all three enzyme-supplemented lots as 
compared with the negative control. Optimum 
performance was observed at an input rate 
of .01 lb. of Nopgro per head per day. The 
dollars-and-cents value of the superior show- 
ing made by Lot III is given in the economic 
summary following. 


Economic Summary 


The information above reveals an increased 
profit of $5.04 per head as a result of feeding 
Nopgro (.01 Ib. per head per day). Below are 
the calculations from which this figure is 
derived. 


(1) Improvement in average daily gain (0.27 lb. 
per head per day) x number of days on test (140) 
= 37.8 lb., increased live weight per animal. 


(2) Increased live weight per animal (37.8 lb.) 
x erbitrary market value ($25 per cwt)=$9.45, 
gross improvement in market value per animal. 


GOMPAN Y 


Co beil, France Sydney, Australia 
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(3) Average daily feed intake for Nopgro cattle 
(23.21 lb.) less average feed intake for control 
cattle (21.86 lb.)=1.35 lb. per head per day 
extra feed intake for Nopgro-fed animals. 


(4) Increased daily feed intake for Nopgro lot 
(1.35 Ib.) x number of days on test (140) =189 lb., 
total increase in feed intake for each animal 
receiving supplemental Nopgro. 


(5) Total increase in feed intake for Nopgro-fed 
cattle (189 lb.) x approx. value of composite 
ration=$4.41, total extra feed cost per Nopgro- 


fed animal. 


(6) Gross increase in market value of Nopgro- 
fed animals ($9.45) less extra feed cost ($4.41) 
=$5.04, increased profit per head due to presence 
of Nopgro in the ration. 


We now. have a complete report on the above 
trial and those of other universities and com- 
mercial feedlots. For a round-up of all infor- 
mation on Nopgro, send the coupon. 


Nopco Chemical Company 
Agricultural Division 
60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


Nopgro 


Name 


‘Would like to have a round-up of information on 


Street address. 


City, zone, state_— 


| 
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Already considered the greatest coccidiostat for broilers, AMPROL has 
proved equally effective for turkeys! These chief advantages make 
AMPROL the coccidiostat of choice with your turkey-grower customers: 


AMPROL is highly effective against the three AMPROL permits you to stock only one 
economically important coccidial species: coccidiostat for both broilers and turkeys. 
Eimeria adenoeides, E. gallopavonis and E. 
meleagrimitis. AMPROL gives full coccidiostatic activity... 
coccidia have not been shown to develop resist- 
AMPROLis especially effective against mixed ance to this coccidiostat, yet it is well tolerated 
infections which are so common...and costly... at many time the recommended use-level and is 
in turkey flocks. nontoxic to farm animals. 


AMPROL allows satisfactory weight gains, AMPROLhas excellent blending properties... 
with very favorable feed conversion ratios. is easy to use in your mill. 


AMPROL, at a use-level of 0.0125%, helps Add Amprot to your feeds to give your turkey- 


prevent coccidiosis in a unique way by depriv- grower customers the most coxy protection for 
ing coccidia of the thiamine they need to live. their money! 
However, at this level AMPROL will usually 
permit the establishment of a sound immunity. 
E 


MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 
MERCK & CO., INC. * RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY MERCK 
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a | had a genuine desire for world 
pace. 


Some Travel Freedom 

Although generally closely reined 
b their Soviet guides, Dr. Spitzer 
2 .d his companions occasionally had 
2: opportunity to go their separate 
vays in Russia. At Krasnodar on 
t}2 Black sea, for example, Dr. 
© itzer was able to visit with many 
p-ople and to present small gifts to 
tem. 

In this southern area, however, all 
y sits to farms were governed care- 
fi. lly by Intourist guides. ‘““‘We saw 
oily what they wanted us to see in 
farming,” Dr. Spitzer explained. 
‘Apparently what we were shown 
are what they consider as_ show- 
places.” 

Moscow, he related, functions as 
a grand spectacle to awe farmers 
from far-off sections of the vast na- 
tion. 

The American group also was ex- 
posed to the Communist capital and 
then was escorted to a showplace 
farming operation near the city. 
This particular farm specialized in 
beef production but its methods 
were far behind U. S. techniques, 
according to Dr. Spitzer. 

“Their production costs are fan- 
tastic,” he stated. “Even on what 
was touted as one of the most ef- 
ficient collective farms, feed and la- 
bor for a dozen eggs cost the equiv- 
alent of 50 cents!”’ 


Smaller Units 

Using foresight, Bob Spitzer car- 
ried with him a message in Russian 
identifying himself and his business 
in the United States. This proved to 
be an ice-breaker with many of the 
farmers with whom he came in con- 
tact. In addition, he carried pictures 
of Murphy Products Co. operations 
and employes, of his family, and of 
-his home. 

“Tt is interesting to note that des- 
pite the great Soviet claims about 
the advantages of collectivism in ag- 
riculture, more than half of the total 
Russian farm output comes from 
private plots which farmers are 
a''owed to farm for themselves,” he 
stated. 


See Feed Mill 

Seventy miles east of Rostov, the 
p rty visited a small commercial 
fc 2d-manufacturing plant. This unit, 
@ cording to Dr. Spitzer, “‘resembled 
: out-dated retail outlet on the ex- 
rior.” 

The mill featured a simple feeder- 
le for the mixing of a maximum 
© six ingredients. It also had a 


c ude, Russian-made grinder. The 
} ant was processing mainly grain 
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SWINE was the principal 
livestock on this Soviet 

farm. The animals shown are 
about 10 months old, yet none 
has been sent to market. The 
seven persons here constitute 
the labor force on the farm. 
Rations fed here are extremely 
simple, Dr. Spitzer reported. 


and at a rate of about a ton an hour. 

Ingredients incorporated into Sov- 
iet formulas include wheat, corn, 
cottonseed meal, and sunflower by- 
product meal. In local areas, some 
other ingredients occasionally are 
available. 

“From what we could learn, the 
Russians apparently do not use 
drugs in feeds,’’ the biochemist not- 
ed. 

Virtually all the feed mill produc- 
tion appears to go directly to collec- 
tive farms, the visitors learned. 
They also were given the impression 
that, some state-owned stores market 
simple formulations. 


Dairy Production 
The average Russian milk cow 
produces 4,000 pounds a year, Dr. 
Spitzer disclosed. Even in the sum- 
mer when pastures are abundant, 
dairy cows are fed grain, he said. 


SPITZER ITINERARY 

Dr. Spitzer and his party visited 
Russia, Poland, Hungary, West and 
East Berlin, West Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland, France, England, 
and Scotland. Their briefing on ag- 
riculture in eastern Europe was pro- 
vided by Gene Olson of the Foreign 
Agricultural service. 


In western Europe, the visitors 
were welcomed warmly by agricul- 
tural and feed industry personnel 
wherever they went. In the Soviet 
sphere, their travels were regulated 
closely by government - assigned 


guides. 


“In fact, one of the few signs of 
advance we saw was the use of some 
concentrates in feeding,’’ Dr. Spitzer 
indicated. ‘“‘Feeders have learned to 
compensate for simplified rations by 
better use of pasture and through 
feeding such products as beets and 
potatoes.”’ 

The only minerals fed by Russian 
dairymen are salt and limestone. In 
dairy rations, some fish meal appar- 
ently is used. Sudangrass is a pop- 
ular pasture crop. 

“But we have got to remember 
always,” he pointed out, “‘that the 
state is the only market for the out- 
put of Russian farms. Transporta- 
tion in the Soviet Union is a major 
limiting factor in food distribution.”’ 


Visit to Poland 

In the Polish nation, only 2,300 col- 
lective farms remain of the 10,000 
established originally. Yet the Poles 
are achieving greater production 
from private-type farms, however 
inefficient they are, than they did 
from the Russian-inspired collec- 
tives. 

Dr. Spitzer found the Polish farm- 
ers, city dwellers, and other citizens 
‘“‘genuinely friendly” and “‘happy to 
embrace Americans.”’ 


Hungarian Picture 

In the Russian-ruled land of Hun- 
gary, sterility appears to be a major 
problem in livestock, Dr. Spitzer ob- 
served. This apparently is caused 
by a lack of calcium and is aggra- 
vated by improper feeding of a 
sugarbeet byproduct, he feels. 

Despite this drawback, Hungarian 
livestock appears to be of better 
quality than stock in either Russia 
or Poland, he noted. 

Collective farms have failed mis- 
erably in Hungary, as in Poland. 
Now, state-owned stores are selling 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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Changes 
Fallout 


For the first time in recent his- 
tory, the nation’s feed control offic- 
ials preceded the official agricul- 
tural chemists in the Washington (D.- 
C.) autumn convention lineup. Meet- 
ing at the Shoreham hotel, the Assoc- 
iation of American Feed Control Of- 
ficials transacted its business 
smoothly and rapidly and was able 
to adjourn two hours ahead of sched- 
ule. 


Nuclear fallout and what it means 
to feed control officials was a key 
feature on the program. Speaking 
on the subject was J. H. McConnell, 
director of the civil defense phase of 
Food & Drug administration activ- 
ities. Mr. McConnell presented many 
practical pointers in stressing the 
vital necessity of control workers be- 
ing equipped to meet any possible 
fallout emergency. 

The FDA speaker began by noting 
that the nuclear age began on July 
16, 1945. He then stated, ‘“‘The feed 
inspector has been overlooked for 
too long in civil defense planning.” 
Control workers, Mr. McConnell 
stressed, need to be informed on 
how neutron radiation would affect 
feed. 

Fallout, he continued, would con- 
taminate the containers in which 
feed is stored and also the surface of 
the feed. But it would not make the 
feed itself radioactive. 


Fallout Protection 

In U. S. tests conducted in Nevada, 
paper and plastic packaging effec- 
tively blocked fallout contamination 
of their contents, Mr. McConnell re- 
ported. Should a nuclear attack 
smash American rail transportation, 
he indicated, the feed industry prob- 
ably would be forced to return al- 
most entirely to sacked feeds be- 
cause hopper cars could not be mov- 
ed if rails were wrecked. 

The civil defense expert said that 
husks prevent fallout contamination 
of ear corn and suggested that farm- 
ers could store fallout-hit corn in its 
husks until the radiation level dimin- 
ished. 

“Contamination is extremely diffi- 
cult to remove from the folds and 
creases of packaging materials,’’ he 
pointed out. 

Mr. McConnell indicated that air- 
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By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported from Washington, D. C. 


tight buildings also would be valu- 


able in protecting vital food and feed 
products. 


Tips to Officials 

The Food & Drug administration 
speaker offered a number of sugges- 
tions to his feed control audience. 
Some of these were: 

1) Be well-informed of possible 
hazards and how to eliminate them. 

2) Take part in a simulated attack 
and learn how to survey contaminat- 
ed products. 

3) Have radiation-testing instru- 
ments to be able to calculate the 
radiation danger levels. 

4) Be prepared to segregate con- 
taminated feed for a prescribed per- 
iod. 

5) Be alert to the possibility of 
sabotage in stored feed and grain 
stocks. 

6) When contaminated feed is 
found, test a layer at a time from 
the top until a non-contaminated 
level is reached. 

7) Tag all feed which is safe for 
release. 

8) Remove several inches of feed 
from the top of bulk bins and bury 
it. 

Mr. McConnell stressed that the 
risk of accident increases as more 


and more nuclear materials are 
moved by public transportation. He 
also urged control officials to coun- 
sel dealers and feeders on how to 
handle contaminated feeds. 

“In peacetime,”’ the speaker stat- 
ed, ‘“‘a contamination level establish- 
ed by some accident with nuclear 
materials would be permitted only 
at a minimum. In the event of nuc- 
lear war, a higher level doubtless 
at a minimum. In the event of nucl- 
ear war, a higher level doubtless 
would have to be allowed.”’ 


Feed Production Terms 

The subject of standard terms 
describing feed production processes 
was discussed by G. A. Karstens of 
American Trade Publishing Co., 
New York City, who is chairman of 
the Feed Production School defini- 
tions committee. 

Mr. Karstens asked his audience 
to study definitions adopted to date 
and to make suggestions concerning 
their improvement. He described 
how the terms were selected, em- 
phasizing, “‘we are talking about 
definitions, not specifications.” 

The definitions adopted thus far 
purposely are broad, Mr. Karstens 
related, and may be narrowed down 
somewhat in the future. 

In his opening invocation, Control 
Official Park Yeats made some 
meaningful points. He stressed that 
man’s primary responsibility in his 
earthly duties is to God. 

Retiring President Ernest A. Epps 
Jr. of Louisiana ‘‘thought aloud’’ in 
his presentation. Chemistry, he be- 
gan, is the basis of all feed control 
work. 

Prompt reports are essential, M*. 
Epps declared, and samples shou’ 
be taken and checked on an esta’- 
lished, proven basis. Control offi - 
ials, he urged, should travel wi 
their field inspectors frequently ° 
order to keep in touch with actu | 
field conditions. 

‘‘When you are asked questions  ’ 
officials in other states, please gi’ : 
them courtesy of prompt replies. 
Mr. Epps pleaded. “Such an e 
change of facts and ideas is to ever 
one’s benefit.” 

The Louisianan stressed that t! 
job of a control official always mu: 


(Continued on page 6. 
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... BRINGS NEW SALES ENTHUSIASM TO YOUR PIG 
CREEP, STARTER, AND GROWER FEEDS 


Your Brand Pig Feeds will enjoy a new surge of interest from 
feeders who are always looking for the latest nutritional ad- 
vancements for their hog operations. A NEW BOOST from 
PIG Y-Z can supply the extra selling power that will rocket 
your hog feed tonnage up where it belongs. 


PIG Y-Z supplies a combination of vitamins, trace minerals, 
and bacterial fermentation products that improve results by 
helping turn baby pigs into strong, profit-making investments. 


ULTRA-LIFE HAS THE PROGRAM 
FOR FEED MANUFACTURERS ! 


PIG Y-Z Advertising Materials, including leaflets, posters, 
direct mail pieces, and newspaper ad mats for your use. 


LABORATORY SERVICES, providing all the analysis service 
and research findings needed to put your feeds ahead of the 
tield. 


NUTRITIONISTS experienced in building feeds you can de- 
pend on, invite you to use their services for increasing feed 
sales volume. 


LABORATORIES, INCe 
Main Office and Plant, East St. Louis, Illinois, USAe 


SALES TRAINING of your employees is another important 
ingredient of the Ultra-Life Program. You'll see the difference 
in your sales organization when scientific feed sales principles 
are applied to increase your tonnage. 


START THE COUNTDOWN NOW— inquire today. We'll 
show you how the Ultra-Life Program and modern Ultra-Life 
Fortification Products work hand-in-hand to build better feeds 
and MORE SALES. You'll be glad you took the time NOW 


to build tomorrow's feed sales. 


ULTRA-LIFE LABORATORIES, INC. 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


Yes, we’re interested in PIG Y-Z and the Ultra- 
Life Hog Program. 


One of the Countrys Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin end Trece Mineral Products 


Name 
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Balanced Health Management brings out the best in today’s breeding and feeding 


Put more Health Management 
in your feeds... 


nistat 


prevents 
coccidiosis, 
promotes 
orowth, 
improves feed 
efficiency and 
pigmentation 


Health management means disease prevention—and 
disease prevention is essential to poultry profits. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Unistat prevents coccidiosis. Unistat has a 
unique combination of active drug ingredients, which our tests 
have shown to be the most effective against E. necatrix, E. tenella, and 
E. acervulina. And Unistat allows immunity to develop naturally. 


But—more than preventing disease—Unistat puts extra benefits into your feeds: 
growth stimulation, improved feed efficiency, better pigmentation in chicks 

and growing chickens. Extra benefits like these enable growers to put 

more pounds of the best broiler meat into dressing plants. Pounds economically 


produced. Pounds that give growers a better chance to profit. Pounds that 
reflect credit on your feed. 


So, put more Health Management in your feeds with Unistat—the coccidiostat 
with extra benefits. Recommend Unistat for broilers from the start, straight 
through to 5 days before market. 


Write for information—or ask your Salsbury Man. 


Dr. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 
Charles City lowa, U.S.A. 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
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(Advertisement) 


\ PELLETED VIEW 
Of the News 


We’ve developed a method for the 
ooking of ground whole soybeans 
hich has increased daily rates of gain 
ad has increased feed efficiency when 
uch cooked beans were fed as the 
yurce of protein in balanced rations 
> pigs, as contrasted to the same ra- 

ion using solvent extracted soybean 
meal as the source of protein. 


Cooked Soybeans for Poultry 


We'll be surprised if this cooking of 
beans doesn’t prove of even more im- 
portance in broiler rations, since add- 
ed fats are being fed in broiler ra- 
tions, and since vegetable fats seem 
to be as valuable nutritionally as ani- 
mal fats. 


Uncooked soybeans contain (in ad- 
dition to their valuable protein and 
fat) two characteristics which make 
them pretty poor feed for most ani- 
mals. First, these whole beans con- 
tain a trypsin inhibitor which must be 
overcome. Secondly, whole or ground 
uncooked soybeans are unpalatable to 
most animals. Forutnately, both of 
these side effects can be overcome 
by the proper amount of cooking. 


We believe this development will 
prove of real significance in those 
areas which produce soybeans, as it 
now means that the beans may be 
consumed in the area in which they 
are produced, without freight costs to 
markets and return, and with the add- 
ed benefits mentioned previously. 
Fortunately, this continuous cooker 
may be built into the Wenger Multi- 
Duty Pellet Mill, which means that 
even the small feed mill may process 
i's own soybeans, while using the same 
pellet mill and cooler to produce hard 
pellets or molasses pellets while not in 
vse cooking ground whole soybeans in 
single purpose equipment, two models 

f Wenger Continuous Cookers are 

vailable. 


We'll be happy to send full details 
out this significant development on 
‘quest. 


The Wengers 


hone AVenue 4-2133, Sabetha, Kansas 
© 1961, WENGER MIXER MANUFACTURING 
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Pulse the Industry 


By ELDON H. ROESLR- 


ANOTHER LOOK AT THE FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 


When Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman 
spoke in glowing terms about the feed 

grain program last spring, many exper- 
ienced grain and feed men adopted a wait 

and see attitude. 


The USDA said at that time that the acreage 
reduction program in corn and grain sorg- 
hums was the real answer to the feed grain 
surplus. It asked farmers to cut back at 
least 20 per cent and in many cases the 
maximum of 40 per cent on acreage. In return, the price 
support on corn was raised to $1.20 per bushel and on sorg- 
hums to $1.08. 


About 26 million acres were diverted by 40 per cent of the 
farmers. Not being a farmer himself, Secretary Freeman did 
not reckon with the resourcefulness and business ability 
of the American farmer. 


The farmers set about to do more with the acres they had 
left. They planted closer together, they fertilized bet- 
ter, and God gave them good growing weather in most areas. 


As a result, the feed grain program has been far froma 
success. Output of feed grains is down less than 500 mil- 
lion bushels — Secretary Freeman hoped for a reduction of 
at least one million. 


Because of higher supports, plus the cash payments made 
for not growing, the total cost of the feed grain program 
is expected to run about 880 million dollars. 


Total carryover of corn at the end of this crop year will 
probably have about 1.9 billion bushels of corn in storage ; 
in grain sorghums there may even be an increase in the 
carryover. 


Estimates are now that, it will cost the Kennedy admin- 
istration more than one billion dollars more to run the 
farm program than a year ago. With such an increase and 
little reduction in total feed grains, the program looks 
like a failure. 


It has been an expensive way to learn that the farmer can 
adjust to meet conditions which are created artificially. 
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Pulse of the Industry 


Soybeans are coming out of our ears this year. The USDA 
jumped the support price on soybeans last spring and 
the result has been a record crop of 710 million 
bushels. It is expected that there will be an all-time 
record carryover of soybeans on Oct. 1 next year. The 
total is estimated at about 75 million bushels; that 
compares with only six million carried over on Oct. 1, 
1961. 


Signups to cut planting of wheat for 1962 have not come 
up to expectation. Wheat growers have until Dec. 1 to 
come under the program, but so far the reception for 
the plan has not been enthusiastic. 


Look for more government sales of feed grains in 1962. 
This seems evident because of President Kennedy's 
announced intention of cutting government costs. 
day, USDA holds about 700 million dollars' worth of 
feed grain certificates representing money paid out to 


To- 


CALCIUM 
CARBONATE 


There is a CCC Calcium Car- 
bonate product to meet your 
exact mixing needs. Regular, 
Dustless, Electro (Free-Flow- 
ing), Stable Iodized-Manga- 
nesed, Stable Iodized, and 
Manganesed. For resale to 
farmers there is Shellmaker 
Calcium Grit and Barn Brite 
(barnlime for farms and 
gardens). 


TRACE MINERAL 
PRE-MIXES 


Research and quality control 
combine to give CCC Trace 
Mineral Premixes correct for- 
mulation for maximum feed 
efficiency. CCC Trace Min. 
eral Premixes are treated tc 
retard oxidation of fats, oils 
and vitamins in feeds. You’re 
sure when you use CCC 
Trace Mineral Premixes. 


farmers. The administration may force USDA to sell 
more and more corn next year to get back some of this 
money into the public treasury. The CCC policy on 
selling corn has disrupted normal channels and a more 
aggressive policy in the future only will bring on more 
trouble for feed and grain men. 


Prices received by farmers were down Oct. 15, according 
to USDA reports. The drop was two percentage points 
to an index of 240 — this was one point below a year 
ago. At the same time, prices paid by farmers increased 
Slightly, putting an even greater Squeeze on farm 
operations. 


Minerals were in the spotlight at the Central Feed assoc- 
iation district meetings held the week of November 6 
in Wisconsin. Paul Mattson, manager of the agricul- 
tural products division of Morton Salt Co., Chicago, 
was featured at five meetings. His big point: feed 
men should convince their customers to feed adequate 
minerals so they get maximum benefits from the fine 
formula feed they sell. The mineral balance helps 
the feed do the job for which it is built. 


Grain storage costs are under scrutiny again by USDA. 
The agency has announced a review of current storage 
charges to see if any adjustment need be made. Ware- 
houses to be checked have been selected ona statis- 
tical sampling basis; only a comparatively small 
number of firms will be checked. The USDA says that 
information furnished by grain firms will be con- 
fidential. 


Write, Wire or Phone 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 
COMPANY 


Box 409, Carthage, Mo. 
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GrouP 
SELLING 


TRAINED and STIMULATED 


ORGANIZED 


HIGH CALIBER EMPLOYEES 


DEALER BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 


EATING 
OWTRACTING 


THE PURINA “ARCHWAY” PROGRAM 
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Thousands of Purina Dealer employees 
are serving farm folks better because 
of Purina’s Home Correspondence 
Course. This basic training covers prod- 
ucts, programs and the fundamentals 
of selling. 


The Home Correspondence Course is 
the foundation of Purina’s extensive 
and thorough training program. It pro- 
vides the background for on-the-job 
instruction, night educational meetings 
and advanced preparation, including 
the Top-Level Sales School. 


Purina Dealers will tell you that the 
Purina Training Programs pay off in 
goodwill gained from better service .. . 
in low turnover of key employees... 
in tonnage and profit. 


There are progressive, independent 
Purina Dealers covering most areas. If 
you are in one of the few remaining 


Meeting the challenge of the ’60’s with 


man LaPrad. 


Training by mail helps dealer 
employee to better serve farmers 


markets where the Purina Franchise is 
available ... and if you are interested 


in an outstanding investment oppor- 


tunity, write: RALSTON PURINA 
COMPANY, Dept. F-93, St. Louis 
2, Mo. 


ROBERT G. LaPRAD, 
Purina Salesman in Michigan, 
has found the Purina Home 
Correspondence Course to 
be a firm foundation for 
training Purina Dealer em- 
ployees. Of 42 dealer staff 
people, “Sales Partner” 
LaPrad has presented the Home Correspond- 
ence Course diploma to 21 and has 11 more 
taking the work. _ 


“Sales Partner” LaPrad, a former Vo-Ag 
teacher, follows through on all phases of the 
Purina educational programs, which are devel- 
oped by training specialists. 


FURINA...vourR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


The Purina Home Correspondence Course diploma is accepted 
with pride by John A. Horny (right), of Charles Wolohan, Inc., 
Hemlock, Michigan. Making the presentation is Purina Sales- 
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—lron Curtain 
(Continued from page 11) 


some simple-type balancer-grain ra- 
tions. 

Under the close scrutiny of secret 
police, Dr. Spitzer’s American party 
visited an impressive animal-breed- 
ing facility in Hungary. At this farm, 
the feed manufacturer revealed, the 
party was treated to an impressive 
display of horsemanship featuring 
Arabian steeds. 


Back to Freedom 
‘“‘How good it was to get back to 
the West!”’ Dr. Spitzer emphasized. 
“Only persons like yourself who 


TRAVELER SPITZER 


have been east of the Iron Curtain 
can appreciate the vast difference 
between their way of life and ours. 


CHEERS and greetings from 

this huqe crowd were accorded 
Dr. Spitzer and his party 

when they visited the city of 
Krasnador in the southern part 
of the Soviet Union. His group 
was received with great warmth, 
the feed manufacturer reported. 
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“It was wonderful to be able to 
pick up the telephone in Paris and 
in a few minutes to be talking to my 
family in the States. I had tried to 
phone from Moscow, but the circuits 
always seemed to be jammed,” he 
stated. 

‘‘When our group of 32 landed back 
in freedom, I am sure each of us 
pledged anew our allegiance to the 
democratic way of life,” Dr. Spitzer 
continued. ‘I am sure each of us 
gained a new sense of values from 
our experiences in the Soviet 
sphere.”’ 

In addition, he pointed out, it was 
reassuring to be able to drink tap 
water and to sleep in clean beds. In 
Russia, Dr. Spitzer reported, he had 
slept with the lights on in order to 
attempt to frighten off hordes of 
cockroaches. 


Concluding his remarks to the in- 
terviewer, Dr. Robert Spitzer again 
emphasized the new appreciation of 
freedom he had gained in his travels 
in Communisi lands. In agriculture, 
industry, and in life in general, the 
West has much to be proud of, much 
to protect, and must assume the re- 
sponsibility for keeping alight the 
torch of hope for imprisoned millions 
under the hammer and sickle. 


Drug Mixture Is Cleared 


For Turkeys, Hess Says 

ASHLAND, Ohio — Clearance for 
the use of furazolidone and_ sulfa- 
quinoxaline in turkey feeds has been 
received from the Food & Drug ad- 
ministration, according to Marketing 
Vice President Russell H. Eshel- 
man of Hess & Clark. 

Mr. Eshelman said the products’ 
usage will prevent blackhead and 
coccidiosis in turkeys provided that 
the complete ration contains 0.011 
per cent furazolidone and 0.0125 to 
0.025 per cent sulfaquinoxaline. 

Feed containing the two medica- 
tions also may contain nutritional 
levels of oxytetracycline, Hess said. 


It added that the combination of 
furazolidone and sulfaquinoxaline is 
to be used continuously when the t vo 
disorders are ‘“‘hazards to econoniic 
production.’ 


Pair Upped, Sales Head 


Named by Blatchford 


WAUKEGAN, Ill. — Realignment 
of duties for two of its personnel, 
Bert O. Swanson and Harold Cowley, 
and a new appointment have been 
announced by President Frank E. 
Boling of Blatchford Calf Meal Co. 

Mr. Swanson was promoted to 
manager of products and production 


BERT SWANSON 


and Mr. Cowley was named his as- 
sistant. Mr. Swanson, it was report- 
ed, will retain some sales and service 
responsibilties. 

Newly-appointed to the post of 
general sales manager is M. D. Can- 
terbury of Ottawa, Ill. Mr. Canter- 
bury, who will headquarter at Wau- 
kegan, has had an extensive back- 
ground in agriculture and feed sales 
and service. 


Elburn (Ill.) Feed Mill has purchased a 
new Blue Streak mixer. 


Jewett Feed & Grain Co., Anita, Iowa, re- 
cently celebrated the grand opening o! its 
new Check-R-Mix tacilities. Owner is 
Wayne Jewett. 


PAMCO ADDITION 
OSKALOOSA, Iowa — Construct 
was completed here recently on 
addition to the plant of Pamco, Ii °., 
manufacturer of bulk feed and gr ‘1 
delivery trucks and equipment. " 1¢ 
new 80 by 160-foot addition was ¢ 1- 
structed to handle increased prod °- 
tion resulting from orders for 

firm’s products, Pamco said. 
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FROM THE SOIL OF THAILAND... AN EXCITING NEW ANTIBIOTIC. SCREENED 
AND DEVELOPED AT LILLY RESEARCH CENTER SPECIFICALLY TO IMPROVE 
THE HEALTH AND PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY OF LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY. 


ITS FIRST INTRODUCTION TO THE FEED INDUSTRY IS AS AN IN-FEED GAIN- 
BOOSTER FOR SWINE. 


THIS NEW, UNIQUE, AGRICULTURALLY ORIENTED ANTIBIOTIC IS CALLED 


( Tylosin Tartrate ) 


/ 
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A NEW AGRICULTURAL ANTIBIOTIC TO 
HELP INCREASE THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF YOUR SWINE FEEDS 


Now available as a growth stimulant for 
swine, Tylan has a fascinating history, 
and a promising future. Here’s the story! 


Among thousands of soil samples sent to the Lilly 
Research Laboratories from all over the world, one, 
collected by a medical missionary from a rice paddy 
in Thailand, contained a new antibiotic which im- 
mediately showed great promise for agricultural use. 
Following unsolved problems in agriculture, this anti- 

biotic stood out as an exciting new weapon against 
_ several destructive disease organisms. 


In the test tube, Tylan showed exceptional 
activity against several organisms that attack 
swine and poultry. Among them were a 
number of gram-positive bacteria, swine 
and poultry PPLO organisms, spirochetes, 
three species of Leptospira, erysipelas of 
turkeys, Hemophilus, one species of poultry 
coccidia, and several intestinal parasites. 
The test tube is one thing. Animals are 
another. Let’s look at some results when 
Tylan was used in swine feeds. 


Lilly Research Center field trials proved Tylan to be 
very active and beneficial for swine. Over-all increase 
in efficiency averaged 8% for hogs fed a basal ration 
fortified with Tylan (entire feeding period up to 200 
Ibs.) over a comparable group fed the basal ration 
alone. Feed savings averaged 2.3%. For the period 
up to 40 lbs., pigs gained 22% faster on 4% less 
feed. Between 40 and 100 lIbs., Tylan boosted gains 
14%, without any change in feed consumption. The 
trials were encouraging. Now, what would happen 
under normal farm conditions? 
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The acid test . . . Tylan on the farm. Field trials in four cornbelt states were con- 
ducted on the farms of cooperating feeders. Tests in Iowa, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin were supervised by Swine Extension authorities. Those carried on in 
Indiana were under the supervision of Lilly research personnel from the Green- 
field Research Laboratories. The trials involved approximately 1000 hogs. 


The average increase in daily gain was 11% (to approx. 200 lbs.) by the hogs 
fed a basal ration plus Tylan, when compared with hogs fed only the basal ration. 
This was achieved with a 4% increase in feed efficiency. Average increase in 
daily gain up to 40 pounds was 17% with a 7% savings in feed. 


Lower levels of Tylan give maximum results. In comparison trials, feeds with com- 
paratively low levels of Tylan have performed consistently as well or better than 
higher and/or equal levels of the other antibiotics presently being used in swine 
feeds. This could provide a significant economic advantage to your feed formula- 
tion costs in addition to outstanding feed performance. 


Recommended feeding levels: 


Prestarter feeds— 100 gm. of antibiotic activity per ton of feed. 
Starter feeds—40 gm. of antibiotic activity per ton for pigs up to 40 pounds. 
Grower feeds—20 gm. of antibiotic activity per ton for pigs from 40 to 100 pounds. 
Finisher feeds— 10 gm. of antibiotic activity per ton for hogs from 100 pounds 
to market weight. 


Free merchandising aids available. 
Write Elanco Products Company or see your Elanco representative. 
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The basal ration used in these tests was the ration 
already being fed by the feeder to the swine on his 
farm. They varied between farmers exactly as ra- 
tions vary normally, depending upon the manufac- 
turer of the feed. Each basal ration was the normal 
one recommended by the manufacturer for the size 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY & COMPANY 


pigs being fed, and contained those ingredients (in- 
cluding other antibiotics) which the manufacturer 
had worked into his program. In every feeding trial 
the normal feed used by the farmer became the 
basal ration, and Tylan was added to this ration 
for the comparative lots of swine. 
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ERNEST W. ALWIN, Editor 


Washington Millwheel 


Mr. Alwin calls the shots as he sees them, irrespective of 
their political overtones. His Washington magazine column 
appears exclusively in Editorial Service Co. publications. 
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Washington, D.C. 


NOVEMBER, 1961 


louse Leadership a 
Kennedy Headache 


The leadership situation in 
ihe house has posed a crucial 
political problem for President 
Kennedy. It could provide a 
critical test of his political deft- 
ness and his determination to be 
a strong President. His prestige 
among party professionals and 
major aspects of his legislative 
program could be at stake. 

He has said that the selection 

of asuccessor to House Speaker 
Sam Rayburn was a matter for 
the house to decide. That was 
what he was expected to say, 
and it appeared to rule out any 
White House effortto keep Ma- 
jority Leader John McCormack 
from getting the job. But much 
more than the speakership is at 
issue. 
Assuming that Mr. McCormack, 
who is not one of the President's 
favorite people, becomes 
speaker, it will then be neces- 
sary to choose another major- 
ity leader. It is questionable 
whether Mr. Kennedy can afford 
nottotakeahandin that choice. 
It is of the utmost importance 
to him to have a strong right 
hand in the house, a man who 
is an effective organizer, who 
can whip votes in line, and who 
is in sympathy with the Presi- 
dent's policies. Such a man, of 
course, would be the logical 
successor to the 68-year-old 
McCormack as speaker. 

It would be risky for the 
?resident to oppose Mr. Mc- 
Cormack as speaker, though it 
is known that some White 
House advisers have felt he 
should do so. The veteran ma- 


jority leader has a following, 
and tradition is on his side. But 
it is widely felt that he lacks the 
Rayburn knack of sensing the 
mood of the house and influenc- 
ing votes. 

The Democrats had a healthy 
majority in the house this year, 
and yet it was the house that 
was the main obstacle to key 
administration programs. With- 
out effective leadership next 
year, the outlook seems even 
bleaker to White House aides. 

If the selection of a speaker 
is a matter for the house to de- 
cide, as the President said, why 
then doesn't the same thing 
apply to the selection of a ma- 
jority leader? The obvious 
answer is that it does. But rules 
are flexible in politics, and the 
fight early this year over the 
move to enlarge the house rules 
committee points up that fact. 
The White House became deep- 
ly involved in that fight, be- 
cause it was vitally concerned 
in the outcome. It favored dilu- 
tion of the committee to elimin- 
ate a roadblock to administra- 
tion programs. 

The question of who will be 
the next majority leader could 
be equally vital to Mr. Kennedy. 


Liberty Ships Still 


In Nation’s Service 


Three fleets of Liberty ships, the 
famed cargo carriers of World War 
Il, now have roles in the nation's de- 
fense effort. They are being used to 
store wheat for use in event of a 
national emergency. 

Of 172 ships under Department of 


(The “inside page” of Washington Millwheel this month is page 38.) 


Agriculture control, 150 now are load- 
ed with grain. The other 22 are in the 
process of being loaded. Each ship 
can store about 230,000 bushels. 
Pouring grain in the holds of the 
former 10-knot ocean plodders is noth- 
ing new, since they were used for 
years to supplement conventional stor- 
age when it was at a premium. What 
is new is the motive behind their use. 
Currently, at least, grain storage 
facilities are ample, and the space 
available in the ships is no longer 
needed. But USDA officials, who have 
been thinking about establishing 
strategic grain reserves in different 
parts of the country, have decided to 


keep the ships filled for possible 
emergency use. 
The vessels are on the Hudson 


river in New York, the James river in 
Virginia, and at Astoria, Ore. 


Farm Land Continues 


To Be Taxed Higher 


The Department of Agriculture still 
is computing 1960 tax data, but the 
indications are that farm real estate 
taxes rose about 6 per cent last year. 
Such an increase would come as no 
surprise, since farm real estate taxes 
have gone up every year since 1942. 

The important thing, however, is that 
USDA officials see nothing to indicate 
that the trend is about to be halted or 
reversed. They explain that the de- 
mand for farm land and rising expen- 
ditures by local governments are ma- 
jor reasons for the spiraling farm tax 
bill. The outlook is for further in- 
creases in governmental spending at 
the local level, they note, and farm 
land is not going begging. 

Several states have explored the 
possibility of basing farm assessments’ 
on land use rather than on actual 
value. They have been prompted by 
the tax pressure put on farmers by 
suburban development. Many states, 
however, have constitutional provis- 
ions that require uniform assessments. 
In Maryland, for example, the legisla- 
ture had to amend the state constitu- 
tion to change tax policies with re- 
gard to farm land. 

Another obstacle is the difficulty 
in preventing speculators from benefit- 
ing from favorable assessments. 
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By RICHARD E. BELL 


Economic Research Service 


Among the more interesting Soviet 
challenges of recent years is the 
boast that they ‘‘would bury” the 
United States with their output. If 
farm productivity is any measure, 
the prospect is something less than 
imminent, according to foreign-area 


analysts in the Economic Research 
service. 


The United States and the Soviet 
Union are two of the world’s leadinz 
agricultural producers. Together 
they account for more than a quarter 
of the world’s farm output. Soviet 
production in 1958 — a record year 
for the Russians — was about 11 per 
cent of world output. 

However, American production in 
the same year was more than half 
again as much. And on a per-capita 
basis, the Soviets compared even less 
favorably with the United States. 

The Kremlin, in effect, is learning 
that being big is not enough. 

The U.S.S.R. had 501 million acres 
of sown cropland in 1960, the United 
States, 329 million. Russia’s 53,400 
collective farms averaged 6,785 sown 
acres. Their 6,500 state farms 
sprawled over an average of 22,485 
sown acres. The average collective 
embraced 386 households while the 
state farms harbored a community 
of 753 workers. 

The United States, by contrast, pre- 
fers the many, the small, and the 
efficient in farm units. 


This country had over 3.7 million 
farms in 1960, with about two-thirds 
of them accounting for almost all 
farm sales. These commercial farms 
were, by and large, family owned, 
averaging 409 acres apiece, with one 
to two workers per farm. 
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Russian Agriculture 


Lags Far Behind 
Productivity 


SOVIET collective dairy farms 
utilize women like the one 
pictured as milkmaids. American 
visitor at left is Dr. Robert 

R. Spitzer of Murphy Products Co., 
Burlington, Wis. (Be sure to read 
special feature beginning on 

page 7.) Russians boast that they 


invented milking machine shown. 


Greater U.S. Production 


Yet, despite his scattered and rela- 
tively small-scale plant, the Ameri- 
can farmer succeeds in supplying 
182 million Americans with most of 
their food and fiber, with enough left 
over to export one-sixth of his crop- 
land output. And he makes up only 
nine per cent of the total labor force. 
The Russians, on the other hand, 
need a farm labor force 6'~ times 
bigger than ours — or about 45 per 
cent of the available Russian labor 


— to supply a population which is 
only 20 per cent greater. 

All of which means that the Rus- 
sians still must devote a major part 
of the available labor to providing for 
the basic necessities of food and 
clothing — a job the American farm- 
er solved generations ago without 
benefit of Marxist doctrine. 

The facts of their own farm sys- 
tem, whether or not the Soviets ad- 
mit it, indicate that individual in ‘ia- 
tive — called private enterpris in 
capitalistic circles — has its y ace 
in agriculture. 


Private Farms in U.S.S.R. 

Individual farmers, acting on eil 
own initiative, contribute a he: hy 
and even vital part of the total S._ iet 
farm output. 

The small ‘‘household’’ plots 
mitted to collective farmers anc 
er workers, together amount to ly 
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Dry, stabilized free-flowing beadlets 
that provide custom products for effectively 
and economically fortifying animal feeds 
with the essential Vitamins A, E, and D3; 


ROCHE: 
world leader in vitamin research ~~~ 


Animal Nutrition Division « Hoffmann-La Roche Inc « Nutley 10, N.J. 
In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd., St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P.Q. 
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This exclusive monthly feature is based directly on reports from the 
highly-qualified feed men whose names appear on these pages. However, it 
should be clearly understood that these observations do not necessarily re- 
flect the sales and purchases of the companies with whom the reporters are 
associated. These are their appraisals of business conditions in the sections 
of the country in which they operate. 


MADISON CLEMENT 
Clement Feed Mill 
Waco, Texas 


HARRY DOBBYN 
Power Feed Mills 
Abilene, Texas 


ROBERT D. EMMONS 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc. 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


EDWARD FURMAN 
Murphy Products Co. 
Burlington, Wisconsin 


HARRY HEIST 
A & C Feed Co. 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


ROBERT HESS 
Ceres Supply Co. 
Massillon, Ohio 


DON KELLER 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange 
West Springfield, Massachusetts 


CHESTER M. KESSLER 
Allied Mills, Inc. 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 


CLEMENT 
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EMMONS 


NORTHEAST October tonnage declined 


from October, 1960, levels in 
the northeastern United 
States. At retail, the sales decline came to about 


- two per cent. Unfortunately, accounts receivable 


are higher in the region than they were a year ago. 
October tonnage was steady with September and 
reporters feel that there will be an upswing in 
volume during November, December, and January. 
Farmers in the Northeast appear to be less opti- 
mistic than a year previous. 


SOUTHWEST 


October tonnage at the man- 
ufacturer level showed a de- 
cline from the corresponding 
month of 1960 in the southwestern region. The de- 
cline averaged out at about five per cent in retail 
sales. However, accounts receivable have main- 
tained about the same level as a year ago. Oc- 
tober tonnage also was lower than the level for 
September. Losses were in turkey and broiler ra- 
tions, with some strength demonstrated in cattle 
feeds. 


(Feed Business Scoreboard Is Concluded on Page 34) 


FURMAN KELLER 


KESSLER 


VERNARD LUNDIN 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Mankato, Minnesota 


KEITH MORGAN 
Jackson Grain Co. 
Tampa, Florida 


CLAUDE A. QUILLIN 
California Milling Corp. 
Los Angeles, California 


H. M. PERRITT JR. 
Farm Service & Supply Co. 
Florence, Alabama 


ELMER S. ROTH 
Honeggers’ & Co. 
Fairbury, Illinois 


JOHN RUSSELL 
Russells Co. 
Hilliards, Ohio 


DEAN K. WEBSTER JR. 
H. K. Webster Co. 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 


CLARENCE WORLEY 
Worley Mills, Inc. 
Clovis, New Mexico 
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BULLETIN 


Amprol may now be fed to 


broilers right up to marketing... with 
no withdrawal! This means: 


@ Coccidiosis protection with just one top 
coccidiostat and one feeding schedule... 
from day-old to slaughter 


@ No juggling of feeding schedules— one 
less feed inventory to handle; one less 


feed delivery to be made 


(amprolium) 


MERCK CHEMICAL DIVISION, MERCK & CO., INC., RAHWAY, N. J. 
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Put your head 
your shoulders! 


It will help you recognize Burlap’s biggest 
advantage to you. You will realize that any customer is 
better off with Burlap...therefore, you are, too! 

For instance, Burlap bags will support a return-bag program. 
So even if other packaging materials are lower 
in price, Burlap is lower in cost. Look at Burlap 
from your customer’s viewpoint. 


THE BURLAP COUNCIL 


122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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— russian Agriculture 
(Continued trom page 24) 


ab it three per cent of the total 
so’ 1 acreage. But, as recently as 
_ these plots yielded half the 
n vegetables and two-thirds of 
yotatoes grown in the U.S.S.R. 
nite pressure to limit private 
orship of livestock, the individual 
ier in 1959 supplied nearly half 
meat and milk for the country 
an over four-fifths the eggs. 

2 ography is one of the principal 

1s on Russian production. Almost 
all of the U.S.S.R. is farther north 
the : the southern border of Minne- 
sot. and much of the farm land is 
in arid country. 

As for mechanization, in 1960 the 
Soviets had one tractor for every 
485 acres of sown cropland; the U. S. 
had a tractor for every 70 acres. 

The two countries differ not only 
in the quantity of their output and 
technology, but in the kinds of com- 
modities produced as well. 

The Russian output of food grains 
in 1960 was 50 per cent greater than 
the U. S., but its production of all 
grains was only about half as much 
as ours — even less on a per capita 
basis. 

Total U. S. grain outturn during 
1960 was about 200 million short tons, 
compared with an estimated 110 mil- 
lion short tons for the Soviet Union. 
Last year corn production alone in 
the U. S. was almost as great as total 
grain production in the Soviet Union, 
with feed grain production almost 
four times that of the U.S.S.R. 


Far More Meat Here 
More feed grain in the U. S. makes 
for a far greater output of livestock 


products. The U. S. produces twice. 


as much red meat as the Soviet 
Union, four times the amount of poul- 
try, 2%4 times the number of eggs, 
and about 10 per cent more milk. 

On the other hand, the U.S.S.R. had 
a higher output of butter, partly be- 
cause of the American use of mar- 
gar‘ine. The Soviets also have four 
times as many sheep as we do and 
thei- annual wool clip is more than 
dou le the U. S. level. 

P or transportation hobbles the 


Sov t marketing system. With a 
lan’ area 2% times the U. S., the 


Sov -ts have only one-sixteenth as 
mu . paved highway. 

\ rketing follows the same pat- 
ter’ of state control as production. 
All vutput of the state farms and 
mo of the production from collec- 
tive is bought by the government at 


fix: prices and distributed through 
sta’ stores. 
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But, despite the Soviet preference 
for state control, private enterprise, 
though severely restricted, is a per- 
sistently important part of ‘the mar- 
keting system. 

Anything produced by the collec- 
tives in excess of their assigned quo- 
tas may be sold in the ‘‘free’’ mar- 
kets on the collective farms along 
with the output of household plots and 
privately-owned livestock. 

Prices in these markets follow sup- 
ply and demand, more or less, and 
generally are higher than in state 
stores. But quality is better and, oft- 
en as not, the products are unavail- 
able through government outlets. 


‘Crash’ Program 

Since the death of Stalin in 1953, 
the Soviets have pushed a crash pro- 
gram for increasing agricultural out- 
put, adding over 115 million acres of 
cropland to their farming area. Much 
of this land, however, is marginal. 
The Russians have, apparently, just 
about reached the limit of agricul- 
tural expansion through added acre- 
age, and future increases will depend 
on their capabilities for intensive, 
rather than extensive development. 

Given the natural resources and 
the farm and marketing system of 
the Soviet Union, the chances of the 
Russians catching up with the United 
States remain remote, to say the 
most. 


The U.S.S.R. has a wide gap to 
close to attain U. S. levels of farm 
production and an even wider one to 
equal the productivity of the Ameri- 
can farmer. 


New AFMA Booklet Tells 


Of Best Weapon in U.S. 


CHICAGO — Its new booklet 
‘‘Mightier Than Missiles,’’ which con- 
tends that the United States’ great- 
est weapon against its enemies is its 
production of food and fiber, now is 
available from the American Feed 
Manufacturers association. 

Released at an AFMA public re- 
lations conference here recently, the 
booklet’s first public presentation 
was made to Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman a week earlier. Mr. Free- 
man acknowledged the gift booklet 
by saying: 

The publication ‘‘very vividly, very 
dramatically, and very effectively 
{presents} a fundamental and im- 
portant fact which is far too little 
recognized by our people.” 

Association President W. E. Glen- 
non said that the publication ‘‘relates 
the significance and development of 
modern agriculture, agribusiness, 


and the livestock and poultry feed 


manufacturing business.”’ 

Single copies of “‘Mightier Than 
Missiles’’ may be obtained by writing 
to the AFMA offices, 53 W. Jackson 
blvd., Chicago 4. 


Allied Appoints Linder 
To District Sales Post 


CHICAGO — Appointment of Rich- 
ard E. Linder as district sales man- 
ager for Allied Mills, Inc.’s Chiefs 
district has been disclosed by Gener- 
al Sales Manager T. W. Graham. Mr. 
Linder will headquarter at the In- 
dianapolis district office. 

A veteran Wayne feed salesman in 
northeastern Ohio, the new appoint- 
ee’s territory now includes the south- 
ern two-thirds of Indiana and Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Linder joined Allied Mills 
as an assistant salesman in 1950. 

Within a short time he was named 
to the northeastern Ohio sales post. 
A veteran of World War II, Mr. Lin- 
der earned a bachelor of science de- 
gree in agricultural economics from 
Ohio State University. 


Pfizer Reveals Winners 


Of $1,500 Fellowships 


NEW YORK CITY — Fellowships 
valued at $1,500 each have been 
awarded by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc.’s 
agricultural division to four out- 
standing home demonstration agents 
in each of the Extension service re- 
gions. 

Presented at the 27th annual meet- 
ing of the National Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents association at Boston re- 
cently, the awards went to Caroline 
W. Schnably, Weston, W. Va.; Alga 
D. Weaver, New Philadelphia, Ohio; 
Margaret F. Morton, Knoxville, 
—" and Dorris Ray, McMinnville, 

re. 

The awards are made with the 
provision that winners further their 
professional training. This is the sev- 
enth consecutive year the firm has 
offered the fellowships in a program 
developed cooperatively with the 
federal Extension service. 


Manawa (Wis.) Cooperative recently pur- 
chased a new Blue Streak hammer mill. 


MILLER ELECTS MILNER 

MODESTO, Calif. — James F. Mil- 
ner has been elected vice president 
of nutrition & technical services for 
Miller Mfg. Co., Inc., a manufacturer 
of stock-feeding plants and equip- 
ment. Mr. Milner will advise over- 
seas customers on the use of feeding 
products and give technical help on 
feed plant installations. 
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There is a difference in antibiotics. 
And Terramycin’s got it with this 
potency-protected molecule. Tests 
show for effectiveness and dependa- 
bility of results, Terramycin is the 
scientifically proven superior antibi- 


otic. That’s why more and more cus- 
tomers will be asking for Terramycin. 


When you really want results...use 


POTENT TERRA 
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Terramycin helped 
the feed on the right: 


®@ produce 7%% more late season eggs 
e improve feed efficiency by 14.6% 


e return an extra net profit of $88.82 per 
1000 birds compared with the same good 
feeding and management program with- 
out Terramycin. 


Tests prove it and you can make the claim: That Terra- 
mycin helps extend the period of high egg production. 
The typical trial here shows how Terramycin helps a 
good feeding and management program pay off in extra 
profit: 


END OF LAYING CYCLE 


Terramycin 
Control 100 gm/ton 


Egg Production 


Pretest production (4 weeks), % 46.1 46.1 
Test production (16 weeks), % 43.6 47.0 
Improvement, % = 7.5 

Feed Efficiency 
Feed/dozen eggs, Ibs. 8.2 7.0 
Improvement, % _ 14.6 


Economics (1000-bird basis)! 


Eggs produced, dozen 3986.0 4387.0 
Difference, dozen 401.0 

Total feed, tons 16.34 15.35 

Increased production costs, $ — 31.48 
Increased gross return, $ - 120.3 

Increased net return, $ _ 88.82 


1. Feed $100/ton;Terramycin 8.5¢ gram; 
Eggs selling for 30¢ dozen 


It makes a good sales story for spring and summer. That plus the 
other claims you can make for Terramycin at these levels. Get your 
Pfizer representative on the wire right away for complete information. 


Science for the world’s well-being® 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. ¢ New York ¢ Chamblee, Ga. Chicago 
Clifton, N.J. ¢ Dallas ¢ San Francisco ¢ In Canada: Montreal 
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“Shoulder to the wheel” 


In the early days, when the best roads were little more than trails, it was 
quite common for wagons to become mired and stuck in the mud. It was 
then necessary to literally “put a shoulder to the wheel” in an effort to 
aid the horse in freeing the stuck vehicle. Even today, no halfway 
measures are implied by the expression; it still denotes a mighty and 
dedicated effort in behalf of a cause or project. 


There’s no need for you to become stuck when trying to select the dozens 
of individual ingredients to fortify your feeds. Not when Small’s De- 
hydrated Alfalfa has “put a shoulder to the wheel” by providing more 
than 40 valuable nutrient elements and many other “unidentified factors” 
known to promote the growth and health of poultry, swine and cattle. 
We take extra care in the manufacture, storage and delivery to insure 
that you receive the full benefit of all these extra values . . . just one 
more reason why Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa is the first choice of dis- 
criminating buyers. 


ARCHER -DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
ALFALFA DIVISION 


BOX 356 e KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FOR FEEDS | > | 
TH 
FUTURE | 
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Dehy 
Data 


The dehydration of green forage 
. ops in the United States and Cana- 
.t has had a steady growth for the 
} ast five or six years. The wide fluc- 
{ ations which marked the period of 
»vout six years following the Korean 
yar have given way to a steady rise 
since the 1956-57 crop year and all 
iudications point to a further rise in 
the current year. (Fig. 1) 


This continued gradual increase in 
production could not have occurred 
without a parallel rise in consump- 
tion of the product. Table I shows 
this rather well in the last two col- 
umns, which describe cumulative in- 
crease and cumulative percentage in- 
crease for both production and dis- 
appearance. It would appear that the 
normal growth rate is about four 
per cent per year. 


As these increases have occurred, 
the producers have continued to im- 
prove plants, always with an eye to- 
wards lowering costs. Automation 
has made good progress in the in- 
dustry, in the field, in the plant, and 
in shipping. Much of the plant and 
shipping improvements through au- 
tomatic handling have been brought 
about by the almost universal use of 
pelleting. Capital investment has 
been considerable, but the savings in 
labor and supplies have made the ex- 


By JOSEPH CHRISMAN 


Deuyorateo ALFALFA 
PERCENT DISAPPEARANCE OCCURING 
IN NOVEMBER - APRIL SIX MONTNS 


ASTURE !IN THE BAG 


Last year the figure was 2.90 per 
cent. 

The American Feed Manufacturers 
association recently reported feed 
sales tonnage to be up nine per cent 
for the first half of 1961 as compared 
to 1960. Dehydrated alfalfa disap- 
pearance in the same period in- 
creased 9.7 per cent over the like 
1960 period. There is little reason to 
belive that this tonnage relationship 
will not continue through the second 
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penditures well worthwhile. 

Sales of dehydrated alfalfa prod- 
ucts have followed closely the sales 
of manufactured feed. In the past 
four years, the dehydrated alfalfa 
disappearance has varied from a 
high of 2.94 per cent of feed tonnage 
(1958) to a low of 2.81 per cent (1957). 
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JOSEPH CHRISMAN 


half of the calendar year. 


An item of interest to both dehy- 
drators and feed manufacturers is 
the changing pattern of disappear- 
ance of dehydrated alfalfa. This 
also probably can be stated as the 
changing pattern of dehydrated al- 
falfa buying by the feed industry. 

In 1947, three-fourths of the prod- 
uct was sold during the main pro- 
duction period of May through Octo- 
ber. Last year only 55 per cent left 
producers’ hands in that summer 
period. (See Fig. 2) 

This we believe has been brought 
about by the greater use of protec- 
tive type storage, inert gas, the in- 


(Concluded on page 36) 
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Feed Business Seoreboard 


QUILLIN 


(Continued From Page 26) 


MIDDLE WEST October tonnage at the manu- 


facturer level was higher 

throughout this region than in 
the corresponding month a year earlier. At retail, 
the sales picture was up an average of 10 per cent 
from October, 1960. In general, midwestern retail- 
ers appear to have fewer accounts receivable 
debts than last year. October sales were generally 
higher than the levels of September and there is 
optimism that the upward trend will continue for 
the three months ahead. Farmers appear to be 
slightly more optimistic than a year ago. Excellent 
harvests have helped bolster enthusiasm, but al- 
most all poultrymen will be happier once they get 
the huge 1961 turkey crop out of the way. 


PACIFIC On the west coast, October 


tonnage showed strength 
when compared to October, 
1960. However, retail sales in the Pacific region 
were down a little from the corresponding month a 
year earlier. October tonnage showed some de- 


CENTRAL EAST At the manufacturer level, 
October tonnage was higher 
throughout the region than in 
October, 1960. At retail, sales were up from six to 
15 per cent, depending on the sector. Despite this, 
smaller dealers are having tough times in the Cen- 
tral East, reporters note. In general, however, ac- 
counts receivable have held steady with last Oc- 
tober. October tonnage was higher than Septem- 
ber’s, with special strength evidenced in dairy ra- 
tions. Broiler ration volume was down. Farmers 
in the region appear less optimistic than a year 
ago, mainly because of higher costs and an in- 
creasing number of government controls. 


cline from September levels. Observers feel that 
tonnage is likely to continue lower for the calendar 
quarter ahead. Farmers in the Far West are less 
optimistic than a year ago. Major reductions in 
turkey numbers are forecast for 1962 in the Pacific 
coast territory. 


McNeal, Ford Executive 


On Michigan Program 

GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. — One of 
the feed industry’s outstanding econ- 
omists and the president of an auto- 
mobile manufacturing firm head the 
roster of speakers who will address 
the annual convention of the Michi- 
gan Feed & Grain Dealers associa- 
tion here Dec. 7-8. 

Site of the gathering is the Pant- 
lind hotel, and the economist is Dean 
McNeal, chairman of the board of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
association and executive vice pres- 
ident and director of the Pillsbury 
Co., Minneapolis. 

President Karl E. Scott of Ford 
Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd., is the 
other principal sneaker. Convention 
theme is “‘The Challenging Decade 
Ahead.”’ An important adjunct of 
the gathering will be 34 exhibits. 

Mr. McNeal, who joined Pillsbury 
in 1947, is a former instructor of 
economics and marketing. He has 
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done agricultural forecasting for the 
government and industry. 

Mr. Scott, a native of Parry Sound, 
Ont., received a bachelor’s degree 
from Eastern Michigan University in 
1928 and a doctorate in jurisprudence 
in 1934 from the Detroit College of 
Law. He joined Ford in 1946, return- 
ing to Canada in 1959 as executive 
vice president there. He was elect- 
ed president last year. 


Merck's Anthelmintic 


Scores in Australia 

RAHWAY, N. J. — Quoting a Brit- 
ish trade journal, Nature, Merck & 
Co., Inc., has reported that in Aus- 
tralian field trials with sheep the 
firm’s new anthelmintic, Thibenzole, 
has proved highly effective against 
wire, brown stomach, hair, nodular, 
and large-mouth bowel worms as 
well as cooperids and thread-necked 
strongyles. 

Author of report in Nature was 
Hugh M. Gordon, senior principal re- 


search officer of the division of ani- 
mal health at McMaster Laboratory, 
Glebe, Australia. He was quoted as 
saying that a single dose of Thiben- 
zole had reduced worm infestations 
to ‘‘extremely low levels.” 

Mr. Gordon, in addition, noted that 
some of the treated sheep were found 
entirely free from infection when 
slaughtered. In one test, he wrote, 
68 per cent of the lambs treated 
monthly with the product weighed 
70 pounds or more at 4% months, 
against 36 per cent of the controls, 
and 44 per cent of those phenothis- 
zine-treated. 


BADRICK DIES 
PRESTON, Iowa — Vernon Ba: - 


rick, prominent Hawkeye feed me 
who operated Preston Feed Mi 
here, died unexpectedly recent: 
Funeral services for the feed man’ 


facturer, long active in the Wester 
Grain & Feed association, were he 
Nov. 2. 
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Get the facts on worming. Ask 


your feed man these 6 questions: 


“Hygromycin hits harder 

than other drugs. The new drug 
gets whipworms, which no 
other drug has been able 

to touch. It acts partly by 
blocking production of the 
parasites ... an ideal way to 
stop the worms before they 

do the damage.” 


PRESS RELEASE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
DECEMBER 16, 1957 


1. Is it true that Hygromix in the feed kills more kinds of worms 
than any other product on the market? 


2. Is Hygromix the only worm control method that kills worms 
before they do much of their damage? 


3. Is Hygromix the only product that prevents worms from lay- 
ing millions of new eggs? 

4. Is Hygromix feed the only way to give my hogs continuous, 
full-time protection? 

5. Is it true that Hygromix does not upset feeding or require any 
extra work? 


6. Does Hygromix really cost about the same as a purge-type 
wormer? 


P.S. After your feed man answers “yes” to these six questions, 
you answer ‘“‘yes’’ when he asks you if you want Hygromix in your 
next feed order. It’s the best worm protection you can buy! 


| ROMIxX’ 


tion products ) 


Makers of Stilbosol® (diethylstilbestrol premix) * Streptomycin Sulfate = 
Vitamin B12 * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY « A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY « INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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creasing use of antioxidants to fur- 
ther protect the suppli¢s, and the 
knowledge gained by the user that 
substantial supplies of quality-pro- 
tected product will insure him of uni- 
form shipments throughout the 12 
months. This reduces his own stor- 
age and protection problems. 


A greater percentage of the total 
production is in stronger, better-fi- 
nanced hands than in years gone by. 
Various small operators have con- 
solidated their selling through single 
agencies to a greater extent, thereby 
relieving themselves of selling effort 
which was foreign in many instances 
to their accustomed activities and 
permitting them to devote more at- 
tention to the problems of production 
and lowering of costs. 


Seedburo Makes Check 


Of Steinlite Testers 


CHICAGO—Steinlite moisture test- 
ers used at country elevators in In- 
diana recently were checked for ac- 
curacy in a series of five meetings 
conducted by Seedburo Equipment 
Co., exclusive distributor of the 
tester. 


The idea reportedly was conceived 
by Executive Secretary Fred K. Sale 
of the Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
association. Some 300 Steinlites were 
checked by two representatives from 
Seedburo. Specialists from the asso- 
ciation and the Indiana Farm Bureau 
assisted. 


Mr. Sale suggested that electric 
moisture testers should be factory 
checked at least every three years. 
Associations interested in receiving 
similar service were advised to con- 
tact Seedburo President Rex Yocum, 
618 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago 6. 


Earl Representative 


For Whitmoyer Labs 


MYERSTOWN, Pa.—Appointment 
of Marvin S. Earl of Springfield, Mo., 
as representative in Missouri, has 
been announced by Sales Manager 
Henry C. Suppan of Whitmoyer Lab- 
oratories, Inc. 

Mr. Earl was assigned to work 
with customers in the poultry, live- 
stock, and feed industries regarding 
health control and nutrition products. 
He has had a broad background in 
the dairy field and marketing. 

The new appointee, a Missouri 
farm native, graduated from the 
University of Missouri after major- 
ing in agriculture. 
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DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


PRODUCTION and 


DISAPPEARANCE 


PRODUCTION 


Percent Cumulative Cumulat 
May lst thru Thousands Increase Increase Increase Perce: ( 
April 30th Tons (Decrease ) (Decrease) (Decrease) Incre: se 
1949-50 800 .3 68.3 9.30 
1950-51 907.5 107.2 13.39 175.5 22.69 
1951-52 846.5 (61.0) (6.72) 114.5 15.97 
1952-53 1020.1 173.6 20.51 288.1 36.48 
1953-54 855.6 (164.5) (16.12) 123.6 20.36 
1954-55 1063.7 208.1 24.32 331.7 4h 68 
1955-56 1163.7 100.0 9.40 431.7 54.08 
1956-57 962.3 (201.4) (17.32) 230.3 36.77 
1957-58 1110.7 148. 13.36 378.7 50.13 
1958-59 1122.9 12.2 1.10 390.9 51.23 
1959-60 1171.6 48.7 43h 439.6 55.57 
1960-61 1041.4 69.8 5.96 509.4 61.53 

DISAPPEARANCE 

1949-50 820.3 111.2 15.68 
1950-51 906 .6 86.3 10.52 197.5 26.20 
1951-52 851.6 (55-0) (6.07) 1he.5 20.13 
1952-53 968 .8 117.2 13.76 259.7 33.89 
1953-54 899.6 (69.2) (7.14) 190.5 26.75 
1954-55 1002.7 103.1 11.46 293.6 38.21 
1955-56 1135.9 133.2 13.28 426.8 51.49 
1956-57 1036.1 (99.8) (8.79) 327-0 42.70 
1957-58 1064.5 28.4 2.74 355-4 &5 
1958-59 1167.0 102.5 9.63 457.9 55.07 
1959-60 1143.2 (23.8) (2.04) 43b.1 53.03 
1960-61 1223.3 80.1 7,01 514.2 60.04 


Encouraging Results in 


New Pig Breeding Plan 

NEWARK, Del. — The practicality 
of artificial insemination in hogs de- 
pends on the females coming into 
heat at the same time, which is pos- 
sible with a system of ‘‘synchronized 
breeding,” according to a University 
of Delaware livestock specialist. 

Dr. John H. Shropshire reported 
that with synchronized breeding, a fe- 
male sex hormone is mixed in feed 
for sows and gilts to prevent them 
from coming into heat. The animals 
are returned to a normal diet when 
breeding time arrives. 

Experiments with such breeding 
show that most females come into 
heat at the same time within a few 
days after a normal diet is resumed, 
Dr. Shropshire disclosed. 

One of the advantages of synchro- 
nized breeding, he added, is that re- 
sulting offspring are more uniform in 
age, making it easier to handle, feed, 
and sell them. In addition, growers 
can plan breeding programs to coin- 
cide with advantageous marketing 
times. 

Results of Illinois studies on the 
new artificial insemination system, 
conducted over a period of several 
years, ‘‘have become more and more 
encouraging,”’ the livestock specialist 
observed. 


PILLSBURY NAMES BREWER 

MINNEAPOLIS — Robert Brewer 
has been named field poultry spe- 
cialist in the southwestern region of 
its feed division, according to the 
Pillsbury Co. An alumnus of Auburn 
University, Mr. Brewer will aid poul- 
trymen in northern Alabama in man- 
agement and disease control prob- 
lems. 


Week-Long Sales Meet 


Held by Amburgo Co. 


PHILADELPHIA — Its ‘‘most suc- 
cessful sales meeting in our history” 
was held recently by the Amburgo 
Co. at its demonstration farm in 
Bucks county, according to President 
Samuel M. Golden. Discussed at *"e¢ 
week-long gathering was, among ©''- 
er topics, the formula feed industr s 
nutritive needs. i 

Addressing the opening session 
Dr. Milton Scott, professor of anir | 
husbandry at Cornell University. * 
Golden announced Amburgo’s 
line of farm animal feed suppleme 
for use by formula feed manuf 
turers. The firm’s consultant, Dr. ! 
Yacowitz, chaired a workshop. 
Adair Feed & Supply, Reinbeck, lowa, © 
purchased a new Blue Streak hammer © 


double-chain drag feeder, truck hoist, « 
a pair of mixers. 
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‘arm Size to Continue 


icreasing: Economist 


AMES, Iowa — Efficiency and cost 
ictors involved in the operation of 
.g farms as compared to small ones 
1ould mean that the trend towards 
rger farms will continue, accord- 
g to Iowa State University Farm 
conomist Geoffrey Shepherd. 
Statistics, while showing that big- 
or farms, in general, are more effi- 
ent, do not indicate causes and ef- 
ets, Mr. Shepherd pointed out. Size 
ot only is a factor, but the kind of 
irming and management, soil and 
pography, and ability of operators 
ad their available capital are con- 
derations, he said. 


“There is considerable evidence 
nat some of the chief reasons for 
-ield differences between small and 
large farms are soil productivity and 
ine managerial ability and capital 
position of the operators,’ the spe- 

‘cialist advised. 


A change in the census definition 
of a farm, which eliminates many 
tiny farms, reflects an increase in 
average-farm-size figures, Mr. Shep- 
herd noted. However, he added, 
there indeed is a continued actual in- 
crease in size. 


Technological improvements in 
farm production have accelerated to 
a point where fewer farms and farm- 
ers are needed, he stated. Seen by 
the economist is a relatively constant 
total acreage under cultivation, 
somewhat larger farms, and rapid 
declines in farmer and farm num- 
bers. 


Abbott Appoints Hamlin 


Director of Research 


NORTH CHICAGO, Ill. — Dr. Ken- 
neth E. Hamlin has been named di- 
rector of research by Abbott Labora- 
tories to coordinate all basic func- 
tions relating to microbiologic, chem- 
ical, agricultural, and veterinary re- 
search and experimental therapy. 


Joining the firm in 1943 as a re- 
s arch chemist, Dr. Hamlin became 
@ sroup leader in 1945, assistant head 
© organic research in 1955, and head 
© organic research a year later. He 
vs appointed assistant director of 
€ emical research in 1957 and direc- 
tin 1959. 


Yr. Hamlin is a graduate of Cor- 
n | University’s executive develop- 
hn ntprogram, having earned his doc- 
t ate from the University of Mary- 
| din 1941. A resident of Lake Bluff, 
|, he co-authored the book “‘Chem- 
1 -y of Organic Medicinal Prod- 
l 
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PILLSBURY NAMES GARDAY 

- MINNEAPOLIS — Robert Garday 
has been named area sales manager 
for Indiana and south-central Illinois 
by the feed division of the Pillsbury 
Co. An alumnus of the University of 
Missouri, Mr. Garday has had exten- 
sive experience in feed merchandis- 
ing and elevator operations. 


Paper Sack Unit Elects 


Bernard Recknagel Head 
SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. Va. — 

Vice President Bernard W. Reckna- 

gel of St. Regis Paper Co., Chicago, 


recently was elected president of the 
Paper Shipping Sack Manufacturers 
association at its 28th annual meeting 
here. 

Elected vice president was F. 
Gregg Bemis, chairman of the board 
of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis. 
Renamed to the post of executive 
secretary & treasurer was Frank 
Pocta. 


Placed on the board were Messrs. 
Recknagel and Bemis, T. W. Brown 
Jr., J. R. Clements, H. Holden, W. L. 
Jennings, E. K. Ludington Jr., G. D. 
Morgan Jr., H. M. Recher, and A. A. 
Scholl. 


100 Ib. 
bargain 
package 


(contents of good grade dehydrated alfalfa) 


PIGMENTER (xanthophyll) 
PRO-VITAMIN A (carotene) . 
PROTEIN (amino acids) . 
VITAMIN E . 
RIBOFLAVIN 
PANTOTHENIC ACID . 
CHOLINE . 


NIACIN. . 


12,000 Mg./100 Ib. 
7,500 Mg. /100 Ib. 
17-20 Percent 
11,000 Mg./100 Ib. BS 
700 Mg./100 Ib. 
1,600 Mg./100 Ib. 
5,000 Mg./100 Ib. 
1,500 Mg./100 tb. 


Plus MINERALS, additional 
vitamins, and unknown ae 
growth factors. 


Pe ADD UP what you pay for other. 


dstuffs to get the same nutrients. — 


your total with the 
“price of Dehydrated Alfalfa. 
3 DISC VER how much you can : 


C ula costs by using the © 
.TIPLE-NUTRIENTS in Dehy. 


Contact your reliable ADA-member dehydrator today. _ 


| 
Lae 
; 
: 
q 
BROILER 
FORMULA 
| 
r 
ULTIPLE-VALUE_ 
ssociation 
: 
RD. OF TRADE B&B ILDING e | | 
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Package for Profit 
with... 


WERTHAN 
BETTER 
BUILT 
BAGS 


You'll Like 
Our Fast Service 


MULTIWALLS 
WERTHCO PRINTS 
BURLAP BAGS 


COTTON BAGS 
AND 
SEWING THREAD 


Ask Us 


WERTHAN 
BAG 
CORPORATION 


8th Avenue & Howard Street 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Midwest Sales Office 


141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Phone HArrison 7-4960 


Washington 


(The “tront page” of this issue appears as page 23.) 


Sen. Goldwater Scores in Poll 


Sen. Barry Goldwater of Ari- 
zona got a boost as a potential GOP 
Presidential nominee by a poll taken 
by Human Events, a weekly Washing- 
ton newsletter that takes a conserva- 
tive view of things. The 2,662 dele- 
gates and alternates to the 1960 Re- 
publican national convention were 
polled on their preference as to their 
party's 1964 nominee, and 1,380 re- 
sponded. 

The results: 680, or 49 per cent, 
favored Sen. Goldwater. Former 
Vice President Nixon got 388 votes, or 
28 per cent, while New York's Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller got 225, or 16 per 
cent. Other delegates were undecided, 
declined to namea preference, or nam- 
ed someone else. 

Polls are uncertain things at best, 
and 1964 is a good way off. It also 
would have been interesting if Human 
Events had asked the ex-delegates, 
many of whom will be at the next 
convention, who they thought would 


get the nomination, not just whom they 
favored. 

There is no doubt that Sen. Gold- 
water enjoys great popularity a- 
mong many party officials and work- 
ers. This was evident at the 1960 con- 
vention. The question is whether he 
is more than just a sentimental favor- 
ite. 

The Human Events poll, however, is 
further evidence that the conservative 
leader cannot be taken too lightly as 
a possibility for the nomination in 
1964. He has to be regarded not only 
as a possible contender, but also as 
one who might be in a position to 
make a strong bid. 

What about Mr. Nixon? The con- 
clusion might be drawn from the poll 
that many former delegates are con- 
vinced that he has taken himself out 
of the running, at least so far as 1964 
is concerned. 


Farm Program Cost Spiraling 


Top administrative officials were 
jolted when they got an October esti- 
mate of Department of Agriculture 
spending in the current fiscal year. 
It's easy to see why. In July, when 
the Budget bureau revised earlier 
budget estimates, it figured that Com- 
modity Credit Corp. outlays would 
total about 1.35 billions. Just 
three months later, in October, it had 
to increase the CCC estimate by 981 
millions. 


In explaining the increase, the 
Budget bureau emphasized the excel- 
lent weather this year and said crop 
production had exceeded expectations. 
It made no mention of higher price 
supports as a contributing factor, nor 
did President Kennedy in a_ state- 
ment that preceded the mid-year 
budget review. The boost in price 
support levels was a factor, of course, 
though not the major one. 

The President's comments on the 
budget outlook made clear that he is 
far from happy with the present farm 
program. He made reference twice to 
the agricultural situation, saying: 

"We still have much to do to 
achieve effective adjustments in ag- 
ricultural output. Excellent weather 
conditions and increased productivity 
from machines and fertilizer have 
boosted this year's crops and the ac- 
companying price support costs to 
large proportions, which will be diffi- 


cult to reduce until the congress en- 
acts adequate farm legislation." 
Mr. Kennedy's remarks aroused 


speculation that the administration 
might back away from some of the 
steps under consideration for next 
year. There have been reports that 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman has 
been thinking of further price support 
increases for 1962. The hike in farm 
program costs this year could make 
it difficult for him to sell the White 
House on the idea. 


Deferments Granted 
Few, Far Between 


The military has been taking a 
tough attitude on requests for defer- 
ments and transfers to the stand-by 
reserve from men recalled to service 
as a result of the Berlin crisis. Mem- 
bers of congress learned this early, 
when they began to make inquiries 
with regard to such requests from 
constituents. 

One congressional aide cited ar 
army bulletin which made reference 
to “extreme personal or community 
hardship" in discussing deferments anc 
transfers. "The emphasis is certainly 
on the word ‘extreme,’ " the Capito 


Hill staffer said. 
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|: TERLING Winter Salt-Selling Ideas 


IT’S STERLING “HALITE” ICE-MELTING TIME AGAIN! 


| Jalite is qu 


icket...and saves your ticker) 


Don't 


and Ice 


Metts 


100 


Wintertime is Sterling Blusalt Lik Time 


For best health, cattle need extra salt—and a full measure 
of trace elements. Home-grown feeds and roughages 
simply don’t provide enough—and the easiest way to make 
up the lack is to put a Sterling Lik holder with a 4-Ib. Blusalt 

Lik by each stall. Display these Liks... put up a sign next to ca* e 
them ...and don’t forget bags of Blusalt for free-choice feed- - \ AG 
ingand feed mixing—and Blusalt blocks for the loafing shed. s 


Make your feed store Winter Emergency HQ 


Display bags of Sterling ‘‘Halite,”’ the ice melter so many 
folks rely on for walks, drives, loading docks, doorways, 
paths and other key areas that have to be kept ice-free. 
And “‘Halite”’ is great for extra traction under car and 
truck wheels to ‘keep ’em rolling’ all winter long. Comes 
in 100-Ib., 50-lb., 25-Ib. (with plastic carrying handles) 
and 10-lb. bags. Show ’em all—sell ’em all! 


KEEP THAT WATER SOFTENER SALT MOVING! 


Get your share of this ever-growing business. Display 
a sign and a pallet of Sterling Water Softener Salt... 
and you’re the man for the steady, month-in, month- 
out profits that come from this easy, self-sustaining 
business. Get your share! 


R 
Ri 


ar ONT LUG BAGS 


PEC 


Every ick of _ | | Here's some extra Ns ip | 
BLUSACS | | business for you! 
4 mete to last 
j extra profit SS 
TRAC? AUMERAL SALT SLUSALT | you! 


— Extra Profit Hints — 


SAVE OUR WILDLIFE 


Ask your Sterling representatives for mailing pieces, 
promotional literature and ad mats specially prepared 
to help you make more profit this winter. 


Work with your local county agricultural agent—voca- 
tional agriculture teacher—veterinarian. You can help 
them, and they can be extra salesmen to promote your 
feeds and feed programs. 


For Sterling Farm and Feed Salt products, call our District Office nearest you: 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI NEWARK NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
BUFFALO CHICAGO DETROIT NEW ORLEANS PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 


MEMBER 
AMERICAN FEED 


MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 
inc 


‘Service and research are the extras in 


STERLING S ALT 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY ¢ CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. 


under GET Halite 
rakes you | 
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| 
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| 
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A Superior Dry Vitamin A Feed Supplement 


PROVEN STABILITY: Dawe’s FIXTAY retains a high degree of potency over 
extended periods under normal and elevated temperature and humidity conditions. 
Even in high mineral mixtures, containing as much as 40% trace minerals, Dawe’s 
FIXTAY maintained this remarkable stability: 


MIXTURE No. 


No. 1 


No. 2 


No. 3 


No. 4 


No. 6 


Percent of Vitamin A 
remaining after 3 months 


98.6 


97.8 


95.4 


98.6 


95.6 


95.4 


World's Oldest and 


Largest Specialists in Vitamin 


Products for Feeds 


FOREIGN OFFICES: x 
BELGIUM — ITALY — 
13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp 
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Viale Abruzzi 94, Milan 


MEXICO — 
Apartado Postal 30209, Mexico 7, D. F. 


UNIFORM DISPERSION: Dawe’s FIXTAY is of a particle size and shape 
which readily disperses and remains uniformly distributed. 


Dawe’s FIXTAY is available in all practical potencies. Write for samples and 
quotations on the potency of your choice. 


you without delay. 


DAWE'S 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


4800 South Richmond Street 


COMPLETE AVAILABILITY: Biological tests prove Dawe’s FIXTAY is 
fully available to the animal for early absorption in the digestive tract. 


Plants and warehouses strategically loca'ed 
throughout the United States to serve 


Chicago 32, Illinois 


VENEZUELA — 
Apartado 3050, ( :racas 
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‘he phosphorus requirement for 
ra>bits is determined at Cornell, the 
firdings of which will interest many 
feed manufacturers. 


Title: Phosphorus Requirement of 
Growing Rabbits. 

Avthors: L. G. Mathieu and S. E. 
Smith (Cornell University). ; 
Publication: Animal Science, Vol. 20 
(August, 1961) pp. 510-13. 

Digest: Using a pelleted semi-puri- 
fied basal diet and 104 weanling New 
Zealand white rabbits, the phosphor- 
us requirement of young growing 
rabbits was determined. Phosphorus 
was supplied at various levels with 
dicalcium phosphate. Criteria used 
to assess adequacy of phosphorus 
were body weight gains, blood phos- 
phorus levels, alkaline phosphatase 
activity of the blood, bone weight, 
bone ash content, bone density, and 
breaking strength. 

“From the combined data of both 
experiments, it is evident that a di- 
etary level of 0.22 per cent approxi- 
mates the minimum requirement for 
phosphorus.” 


Comment: Good information to have. 
* * 


Does drying corn affect its feed- 
ine value? South Dakota reports on 
it. 

Title: Effect of Heat Drying Upon 
the Nutritive Value of Corn. 
Authors: R. J. Emerick, C. W. Carl- 
son, and H. L. Winterfeld (South Da- 
ee Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
ion). 

Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 40 
(July, 1961) pp. 991-5). 

Digest: Using chicks and rats as ex- 
perimental animals and corn dried at 
various temperatures, the summary 
of the report says: 

“One source of high-moisture corn 
dried at temperatures of 70-250 de- 
grees F. was incorporated into com- 
plete diets and fed to chicks (Trial 1) 
and rats (Trial 2). Another source of 
high-moisture corn was dried at tem- 
peratures of 70-450 degrees and fed in 
Similar diets to rats (Trial 3). Drying 
the corn at temperatures as high as 
25 degrees F. for chicks and 350 
dezrees for rats caused no signifi- 
cait differences in weight gains or 
fecd efficiencies, despite a mild 
scorching of the grain which oc- 
ci-red at the higher temperature. 
Wien corn was severely burned at 
401) degrees, a significant reduction 
li weight gain (16.4 per cent) and a 
ti nd toward reduced feed efficiency 
(2.6 per cent) occurred.” 

C mment: These corn samples start- 
€ at 21 per cent for Trials 1 and 2 
& d at 26.7 per cent for Trial 3. They 
Vv -re dried down to 10 to 12 per cent 
i 
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Feed 
Nutrition 
Digest 


Edited by C. W. SIEVERT 
Nationally-Known Feed Consultant 


Unusually valuable digests of cur- 
rent nutritional research in terms 
every feed man can understand and 
use. Opinions expressed are those 
of the reviewer and are not nec- 
essarily shared by The Feed Bag. 


moisture in batches of 100 pounds in 
shallow pans placed in a forced-air 
oven. This treatment is not the same 
as when commercial corn drying is 
done, but it resulted in feeding corn 
which had been dried at rather defi- 
nite temperatures. 

From this work it seems that arti- 
ficially-dried corn, unless scorched, 
is good for use in chick feed — and 
also for rats. The rat diet contained 
80.4 per cent of corn. This chick work 
shows much the same results as 
work with swine in 1960, and with 
beef cattle in 1955 and 1960. 

* * * 

This could be of interest to dairy 

feeders. 


Title: Thyroid Supplementation at 
Peak of Lactation. 

Authors: H. A. Tucker and R. P. 
Reece (New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station). 

Publication: Journal of Dairy Sci- 
ence, Vol. 44 (September, 1961) pp. 
1,751-3. 

Digest: Using 12 Jersey and eight 
Brown Swiss cows in their experi- 
ments, the authors report: 

“The daily feeding of three addi- 
tional pounds of grain plus 1.2 grams 
thyroprotein per 100 pounds of body 
weight for 13 days to 10 dairy cows 
at the peak of lactation increased 
milk production 9.9 per cent. The 
daily feeding of three additional 
pounds of grain without thyroprotein 
for 13 days to eight similar dairy 
cows increased milk production only 
1.1 per cent. An analysis of variance 
showed that the between-group com- 
parisons were highly significant 
(P<0.01). The results suggest that 
thyroid secretion rate may be a lim- 
iting factor in milk secretior at the 
peak of lactation.” 


Comment: The thyroprotein used 
was Protamone. 
* * 
From the Pacific Northwest comes 
this report: 


Title: Milk Replacers for Dairy 
Calves — a Comparison of an All- 
Milk Byproduct Replacer and Limit- 
ed Whole Milk With and Without 
Chlortetracycline. 

Authors: F. R. Murdock, A. S. Hodg- 
son, and T. H. Blosser (Washington 
Agricultural Experiment Station). 
Publication: Journal of Dairy Sci- 
ence, Vol. 44 (September, 1961) pp. 
1,711-6. 

Digest: Twenty male and 20 female 
Holstein calves were used in the ex- 
periments in which an all-milk prod- 
ucts milk replacer and whole milk 
were compared, each with and with- 
out the addition of chlortetracycline. 
The milk replacer contained 45 per 
cent dry skim milk, 30 per cent dry 
whey, and 24.68 per cent dry sweet 
cream buttermilk fortified with vi- 
tamins A and D supplied by irradi- 
ated yeast and stabilized vitamin A. 


It contained 28.5 per cent protein, 
0.5 per cent fat, 7.5 per cent ash, and 
57.5 per cent N.F.E. The whole milk 
contained 3.5 per cent protein, 3.7 
per cent fat, 0.7 per cent ash, and 
4.9 per cent N.F.E. 


The milk replacer was mixed with 
water before feeding, and feeding 
was started the sixth day along with 
some whole milk; the 11th day and 
thereafter the milk replacer was the 
total ration. Alfalfa hay and a pellet- 
ed calf started also were available 
to all calves, with a maximum of 
four pounds starter per head per day. 
This maximum was not reached un- 
til the calves were about 90 days old, 
and the experiment was discontinued 
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is the superior Molasses Distillers 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally 
sound, palatable to stock and just 
about the best pellet binder you 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- 
pare ’em all—you’ll choose Paco! 


_ are the finest 100% Dry Molasses Products 


on the market today! 


is the richest dry molasses product 
available! Add it to your feed for 
more profitable production and 
more economical feeding costs. 
Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
attractive new color and fragrance to feeds . . . even 
makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. ¢ PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo.  Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


Publicker Feed Products Division F.B. 
_ 1429 Wainut Street 
send Paco sample send Natico sample 
: O 2-lb. 2-lb. 
mail this coupon now 1046. 10-1b. 
“Ib. 50-Ib. 
Let us prove Publicker’s superiority in farm feeding 
products. Fill in coupon and attech to your 6NAME 
€ompany letterhead. We'll send you freesamples COMPANY 
@f Paco and/or Natico . . . America’s finest ADDRESS. 
__. products for farm feeding! : 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
all | 
| 
| 
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at 00 days. 

“Whole milk intake -ranged from 
eight to 12 pounds and milk replacer 
from 0.8 to 1.5 pounds per calf per 
da to weaning age of seven weeks. 
Ch ortetracycline intake varied with 
fecd intake and ranged from 50 to 
27> mg. per calf per day. 

‘Although normal growth was sus- 
tained by both milk and replacer ra- 
tiois, weight gains were significant- 
ly creater at 90 days of age for calves 
fec whole milk. No differences in 
boly weight gain were evident at 
weaning age. Increases in height at 
withers or heart girth were not af- 
fected by type of milk fed. 

‘“Chlortetracycline resulted in sig- 
nificant increases in weight gains at 
weaning age. However, by 90 days 
no differences in weight response to 
antibiotic feeding were evident. The 
incidence and severity of scours were 
increased by replacer feeding, and 
chlortetracycline did not decrease 
them.” 


Comment: The calf starter pellets 
contained 20 per cent corn, eight per 
cent barley, 20 per cent oats, 25 per 
cent linseed oil meal, 10 per cent 
wheat mixed feed, 10 per cent dry 
skim milk, five per cent dehydrated 
alfalfa, one per cent steamed bone 
meal, one per cent salt, and irradi- 
ated yeast. The analysis of this start- 
er indicated 19 per cent protein, 3.7 
per cent fat, 6.7 per cent fiber, 6.0 
per cent ash, and 55.1 per cent 
N.F.E. 

Eleven males and 11 females 
scoured on one or more days of the 
experiment. Scouring occurred more 
frequently in calves fed milk replac- 
er than in those fed whole milk. 

“There appeared to be little if any 
difference in the incidence or severi- 
ty of scouring between calves given 
antibiotics and controls. However, 
the antibiotic seemed to be more ef- 
fective in controlling scours in whole 
milk-fed calves than in those fed re- 
placer.” 

The Dumb Dutchman takes a long 
look at the low fat content of the 
milk replacer used, as compared to 
the fat in the whole milk ration. Mod- 
er commercial milk replacers con- 
tan an appreciable level of fat, and 
do not limit a calf to an extremely 
small amount of fat per day. 


SMITH-DOUGLASS SALES 

VORFOLK, Va. — Its net sales for 
th fiscal year ended July 31 totaled 
56 8 million dollars, Smith-Douglass 
C ., Inc., has announced. Spokesmen 
tr orted that net profit after taxes 
tc aled 2.74 million dollars, or $2.60 
p ¢ share of common stock. 
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IMC Appoints Hansen to 


Sales Promotion Post 


SKOKIE, Ill. — Donald W. Hansen 
has been appointed sales promotion 
manager for the feed ingredients de- 
partment of International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp., according to Sales 
Manager John K. Westberg. 

Mr. Hansen, who formerly was as- 
sociated with L. Teweles Seed Co., 
Milwaukee, has had a background of 
14 years’ sales and management ex- 
perience in the feed and seed indus- 
tries. He also is a former sales man- 
ager for Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, Minn. 

In his new post, Mr. Hansen will 
supervise the training of sales agents 
and their personnel. In addition, he 
will head sales activities and product 
promotion in a new program of serv- 
ice to feed industry sales agents. 


Staley Feed Salesmen 


Hold Annual Meeting 


DECATUR, Ill. — Feed sales per- 
sonnel of A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., gath- 
ered here recently for their annual 
meeting, heard E. C. Lane, manager 
of feed products sales, report that 
the firm’s outlook for the year ahead 
is one of steady growth. 

Mr. Lane told the gathering that 
Sweetone dried molasses concentrate 
sales made significant progress last 
year. New sales programs were in- 
troduced and the meeting concluded 
with a tour of the firm’s new re- 
search center. 


National Molasses Opens 


Its New Home Office 


WILLOW GROVE, Pa. — Its new 
home office was opened here Oct. 23 
by National Molasses Co., which for- 
merly headquartered at Oreland, Pa. 
The new single-story building report- 
edly is larger than the facility it re- 
placed. 

Founded 43 years ago, National 
Molasses Co. said it has rededicated 
itself to producing the ‘‘world’s best 
molasses” and providing the ‘“‘most 
comprehensive and dependable serv- 
ice.”’ 


Security Names Johnson 
Production Director 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn. — Appoint- 
ment of J. D. (Don) Johnson as di- 
rector of production for Security 
Mills, Inc., has been announced by 
President James E. Skidmore. Su- 
pervision of all phases of production 
and delivery service is Mr. Johnson’s 
assignment. 


The new director of production 
served as production superintendent 
for the feed division of General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, before joining Sec- 
urity. Mr. Johnson will make his 
headquarters here. 


Andersen-Smith Milling 


Ends 35-Year Business 


SAN FRANCISCO — Liquidation of 
Andersen-Smith Milling Co. has been 
announced by the 35-year-old firm’s 
president, George L. Andersen. Mr. 
Andersen said that the move was “‘in 
the best interests of the company’s 
stockholders.” 

The firm was organized by Mr. 
Andersen, his brother Grover, and 
Richard Smith to produce Double 
Check mix, a scientific concentrate 
formula to blend with grain and 
*‘simples”’ readily obtainable in coun- 
try areas. 

Competition from major mills 
which started to manufacture a simi- 
lar product as well as provide fi- 
nancing for their customers reported- 
ly was among the reasons for Ander- 
sen-Smith’s decision to liquidate. 


Pfizer Elevates Quintet 


Of Ag Unit Executives 


NEW YORK CITY — Promotion of 
five agricultural division field sales 
executives, Allen C. Calkins, Joseph 
Baltes, Robert McAndrew, Fred 
Johnston, and Jerry Pitts, has been 
announced by Vice President J. J. 
Thompson of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

Mr. Thompson, general manager 
of the division, reported that Mr. 
Calkins, eastern regional manager 
for the unit, was named general 
manager of Globe Laboratories, Fort 
Worth, Tex. Globe, which produces 
veterinary pharmaceuticals and vac- 
cines, was acquired by Pfizer in Au- 
gust. 

Mr. Baltes, formerly assistant re- 
gional manager at Chicago for the 
midwestern region, was promoted to 
eastern regional manager at Clifton, 
N. J. Mr. McAndrew, district man- 
ager at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, will as- 
sist in sales at Globe. 

Mr. Johnston, formerly feed sup- 
plement specialist in the eastern re- 
gion, was named assistant regional 
manager in the Midwest. Mr. Pitts 
was assigned the feed supplement 
post. He had been eastern field sales 
representative in the Virginia area. 


Destroyed by fire last spring, Wood River 
Feed & Seed Co., Bellevue, Wash., now 
‘has resumed business, according to Own- 
er Ryan F. Mallon. 
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The official census figure for this 
tiny Texas town 45 miles north of 
Waco would read 1,381 were the com- 
munity to lose the two brothers who 
operate its only on-farm milling busi- 
ness. One hundred and 50 area farm- 
ers also would have to find other 
feed suppliers. 


Herman and Leon Cockerham be- 
gan the Cockerham Mobile Feed 
Service operation at Itasca in Au- 
gust, 1958. Since that time, they have 
built up a regular route system for 
their Daffin mobile which has helped 
them sell hundreds of tons of con- 
centrates and more than 134 million 
pounds of molasses. 


Prior to entering the feed business, 
the Cockerhams had farmed and had 
baled hay on a custom basis. Reason- 
ing that there was a promising future 
for on-farm feed processing in the 
north Texas sector, they decided to 
purchase a mobile mill. To date, the 
truck has covered nearly 40,000 miles 
and the mobile’s diesel unit has 
scored 3,200 hours of operation. 


Route Arrangement 

The Cockerham brothers have 
worked out a route plan which in- 
volves calling at the farms of cus- 
tomers every other week. Their mo- 
bile feed plant follows a strict route 
schedule Monday through Friday, 
then makes special calls to larger 
feeders on Saturday. 


“Our average customer uses four 
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Feed Men Vital Pair 
Population City 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Itasca, Tex. 


batches of feed every other week,” 
Leon Cockerham estimated. He op- 
erates the mobile unit. A small num- 
ber of customers uses only a single 
batch of feed in alternate weeks, but 
the brothers are working aggressive- 
ly to upgrade these orders to at least 
three batches. 

There is considerable diversity in 
feeding in the Itasca area, but dairy- 
ing predominates. Dairy rations 


make up 85 per cent of the feed ton- 
nage for Cockerham Mobile Feed 
Service. Beef feeds come next, at 
about 10 per cent. Swine tonnage av- 
erages four per cent of total sales 
and poultry rations a slim one per 
cent. 

“Our largest dairy feed customer 
has 80 head,’’ Herman Cockerham 
reported, ‘‘and the average probably 
is about 50.” 


Business Setup 
The Cockerham brothers are part- 
ners in the business. While Leon is out 
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BUILDING good will is a continuing 
project for the Cockerham brothers. 
This is one of the gifts they offer 
regular customers of their mobile 
feed service: a handsome wall mirror 
bearing a reproduction of their 


mobile mill in color. 


Herman also receives telephone or- 
ders and plans route deviations when 
necessary. Herman’s wife, Patsy, 
handles the bookkeeping assign- 
ments. 

The office building and 30 by 50- 
foot iron-clad warehouse of Cocker- 
ham’s is situated just a block from 
the Itasca business center. The firm 
handles concentrates manufactured 
by Swift & Co. at its Terrell (Tex.) 
mill. 

Adjacent to the Itasca warehouse, 
Cockerham Mobile has steel stcrage 
for 30,000 pounds of molasses, an im- 
portant profit-maker in its overall 
operation. 


Custom Service 

In addition to its on-farm process- 
ing service, the Cockerham enter- 
prise utilizes its Daffin mobile to 
handle custom-mixing asignments at 
the warehouse in town. Virtually all 
the custom orders are sacked and 
delivered in the firm’s flatbed truck. 

However, almost all the Daffin- 
processed feed is moved in bulk into 
feeders or farm storage units. The 
Cockerhams’ truck accompanies the 
mobile on its routes, with the truck 
driver and an assistant aiding Leon 
Cockerham in operating the mobile. 


Sales Efforts 

When his wife is on duty at the of- 
fice, Herman Cockerham calls on 
feeders to seek new customers and to 
encourage larger purchases from 
regular customers. Steady patrons 
have been given attractive mirrors 
which picture the firm’s mobile mill 
and list its name and telephone num- 
ber. 

Their feed supplier’s territory 
salesman, John Fletcher of Mexia, 
Tex., also is active in outside sales 


efforts, Herman Cockerham report- 
ed. 
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Mineral blocks have sold well for 
the Cockerhams and the brothers al- 
so do a respectable tonnage in mix- 
ing minerals. However, they stock 
few non-feed items in their inven- 
tory. 


The ex-farmers know their trading 
territory and their customers thor- 
oughly. All indications are that they 
have fitted well into the economy 
both of the farming area and of Itas- 
ca itself — they are an important 
two in the town’s 1,383 population. 


Optimism Expressed on 


India's Big Jute Crop 

NEW YORK CITY — Because of a 
current bumper crop of raw jute, the 
outlook for the industry in India has 
improved considerably, according to 
William A. Nugent, vice president of 
the Burlap Council of the Indian Jute 
Mills association. 

The improvement was seen by the 
North American representative of 
the Calcutta-based association as ‘‘of 
great significance to India’s foreign 
exchange position as well as to U. S. 
consumers of burlap as a packaging 
material and industrial textile.” 

Mr. Nugent pointed out that the 
drought-caused shortage of raw jute, 
which has affected the Calcutta mills 
for more than a year, resulted in 
higher prices of finished products, re- 
duced consumption, mill shutdowns, 


_and huge financial losses. 


“With the return of more attractive 
prices, however, and the reduction 
of inventories which has taken place, 
U. S. consumers are showing re- 
newed interest in jute goods,’”’ Mr. 
Nugent observed. 


Corn Support Price to 


Stay $1.20 Per Bushel 
WASHINGTON, D. C. — The na- 
tional average support price for 1961- 
crop corn will remain unchanged 
from the minimum ‘advance’ sup- 
port price of $1.20 a bushel an- 
nounced March 22, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. 
Spokesmen for USDA also reported 
that, in addition, the final county 
support rates will remain unchanged 
from the minimum rates it an- 
nounced June 27. The $1.20 support 
price is 74.1 per cent of the October 
corn parity price of $1.62. 
“Legislation authorizing the feed 
grain program for the 1961 crop pro- 
vided that support for corn could be 
set at a level not less than 65 per 
cent of parity,’’ USDA pointed out. 
No change will be made, the agency 


added, because the $1.20 is above 
the minimum legal level of 65 per 
cent of parity. 


Saylor Assigned Duties by 
Animal Health Group 


DES MOINES — Larry G. Saylor 
has joined the staff of the Animal 
Health Institute to replace Frank 
Dotseth as assistant to the executive 
secretary, according to Presideat 
James E. McCabe. Mr. Dotseth ris 
resumed his studies at Iowa State 
University. 

Mr. Saylor, a native Iowan, came 
to the institute from Larry Saylor 
Co., a distributor of poultry equip- 
ment and allied products in which 
he and his father were partners. 

The new appointee is a former em- 
ploye of the Farmers Grain Dealers 
association of Iowa. He majored in 
poultry husbandry at Iowa State and 
in business administration at Drake 
University. 


Quarry Screen Flooring 


Said Not Good for Pigs 


URBANA, Ill. — Quarry screen 
proved unsatisfactory as a flooring 
for hogs in recent University of Illi- 
nois tests, according to Researcher 
A. H. Jensen. Screen with inch- 
square openings was used. 

Mr. Jensen said it did not provide 
enough surface for the animals to 
stand comfortably. Because the 
screen hurt their feet as they grew 
heavier, the pigs moved and ate little 
and made slower-than-usual gains. 

In tests with concrete slabs and fir 
wood slabs, the researcher reported, 
pigs gained equally well, although 
they chewed the wooden flooring. Mr. 
Jensen said he and co-workers are 
continuing tests with slatted floors 
because of farmers’ interest in them. 


Feed Men Honor Retiring 


Schenley Division Head 


CINCINNATI — The retirement of 
E. P. Henderson, vice president and 
manager of the feed & grain division 
of Schenley Distillers, Inc., was noted 
here recently by many of his friends 
and business associates in the trade. 

They came from Louisville, Ky.; 
Indianapolis and Lawrenceburg, 
Ind.; Chicago; Milwaukee; Mi:ne- 
apolis; and Cincinnati to honor  ‘{. 
Henderson at a luncheon in the in- 
cinnati clubrooms. 

A resident of Lawrenceburg, he 
retiring official will maintain an of- 
fice at the Schenley plant there to 
carry out special assignments oF 
the firm, it was reported. 
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TO THE SMALLER 
FEED MANUFACTURER 


IF YOU’RE THINKING ABOUT A SINGLE, 
SMALL PRODUCTION UNIT, ECONOMICAL 
TO INSTALL AND OPERATE, THE CPM 
MASTER MODEL PELLET MILL FOR UN- 
DER $4,200* MAY BE JUST YOUR SIZE 


CPM makes all sizes of pellet mills for every requirement, with 
the Master Model specially designed and priced for the 
smaller operator. It delivers up to 3% tons of top quality pellets per 
hour, at lowest cest. Any size or shape. So if you are thinking of 
pelleting, think CPM—and save. Your phone call or letter will bring 
full information. 


* 

A 30 HP unit, complete with base, die and all electrical, ready to run, FOB 
San Francisco. Every pellet mill installation also requires certain necessary 
auxiliary equipment. CPM sales representatives are ready to assist you in 
the planning, layout, startup and any future service needs toward the most 
efficient, day-in day-out operation of your CPM equipment. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


CAL IF ORNIA | 1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 


1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 


PELLET MILLS 101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Sales & Service Representatives also in: Aberdeen * Albany ® Atlanta © Columbus *® Davenport ® Denver ® Fort Worth 
Los Angeles Mexico City Minneapolis Nashville Oklahoma City * Omaha Richmond Seattle St. Louis 
Toronto ® Winnipeg * Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England and Sydney, Australia 
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SELLING 


Ralph Everett Sales Clinic 


The successful feed industry sales 
representative today offers the feed- 
er more than merely a feeding pro- 
gram; he presents to the farmer a 
total plan for the entire farming op- 
eration. This is the concept devel- 
oped this month by the feed indus- 
try’s best-known salesman. 


It has been said that the difference 
between a groove and a grave is the 
depth. If the increased attendance at 
the third annual marketing seminar 
for feed sales executives in Chicago 
some weeks ago is any criterion, 
there are many in our industry who 
are cognizant of the need to improve 
our marketing procedures. 

Elmer C. Denis, manager of the 
marketing research division of Do- 
ane Agricultural Service, made some 
pertinent observations which should 
affect the thinking and planning of 
any person marketing products to 
American agriculture. 

Following are some of the facts 
Mr. Denis passed on to his audience: 

“Agriculture is the nation’s biggest 
industry. It employs 7.4 million work- 
ers, more than are employed in the 
steel industry or transportation and 
public utilities combined. Farmers 
spend 25 to 26 billion dollars a year 
for goods and services to produce 
crops and livestock. 

“This does not say that agriculture 
is not undergoing a change. Quite the 
contrary, it is an industry that is 
currently experiencing an accelerat- 
ed rate of change, representing in 
many respects one of the most dy- 
namic markets which American in- 
dustry has to supply and service. 
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Total Farming Plan 
Produces Results 
For Alert Salesmen 


The current census of agriculture 
shows a 36.2 per cent increase in the 
number of farms with gross income 
above $10,000 and a 30.2 per decrease 
in the number of farms with gross 
income below $2,500 in the last five 
years. But these figures do not re- 
veal the most significant changes. 

“The census reports much greater 
specialization and commercialization 
in the production of many farm prod- 
ucts occurred during the last five 
years than during any 10-year period 
recorded by the farm census. Not- 
withstanding increases in the value 
of products sold or quantity pro- 
duced, farms having milk cows de- 
clined 39 per cent, farms raising 
turkeys declined 49 per cent, and 
farms selling eggs dropped 37 per 
cent.” 


Some Are Asleep 

All too many people serving Amer- 
ican agriculture are like the sea gulls 
which formerly fed on the refuse left 
by fishermen on the fishing banks of 
Labrador. When the fishing grounds 
were exhausted, the fishermen 
moved farther south but the gulls, re- 
sisting change, refused to follow the 
fishermen and died of starvation. 


The problem is that most people 
seek a pattern of order and con- 
stancy in life — not change. They are 
notreceptiveto rearrangements, and 
when these are suggested they are 
disturbed, upset, and sometimes 
even hostile. 

Consider this: Of the 100 largest 
U. S. companies in 1900, only 36 were 
among the 100 largest in 1948. Indus- 
trial leadership is lost easily. Crowns 


never are tacked on securely. The 
majority of companies included 
among the top 100 today have 
reached their position within the last 
two decades. 

They are companies which have 
started new industries or trans- 
formed old ones to meet consumer 
preferences, some of which they 
helped to influence or create. They 
have grown and developed to meet 
changing conditions. Somehow they 
have overcome the barriers to inno- 
vation. 


Innovations Lacking 

If we, as an industry, were to be 
criticized for one single mistake it 
would be our lack of leadership in 
innovation during the past 10 years, 
particularly in supplying an overall 
farm guidance growth plan for our 
customers. All too frequently, our 
farm customers are the innovators. 
Every time this happens, we drop the 
ball. As every good football fan 
knows, you can’t score unless you 
have the ball. 


Independent farmers everywhere 
are hoping, even anxiously longing, 
for leadership in the form of a 
growth and prosperity plan. 

They are hoping for some feed 
salesman who will have the guts to 
find out what their goals should be 
10 years from now. They are looking 
for the leadership to help them 
achieve their ambitions and goals. 
They are looking for the salesman 
who will dedicate himself to helping 
them achieve their long-term goals. 

We have done an excellent job ‘1 
supplying feeds and feeding pro- 
grams that produce outstanding co''- 
version rates, but that’s only part «{ 
our responsibility. We can’t live 
yesterday’s laurels! If we try to ¢> 
this, we will be dead and will hav 
dropped the ball. 
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fortify 
swine 

starter 
and grower 
rations with 
the Merck brand of Vitamin B.. 


High-energy swine prestarter, starter and grower rations must be fortified — for best results — with 
high-quality micronutrients, including the all-important — vitamin By». 

The highly stable cobalamins in the Merck Vitamin B,2 supplements are invaluable in promoting normal 
growth and the formation of hemoglobin and red blood cells. 

Test after test has demonstrated that B,.-supplementation of swine feeds is economically sound in pre- 
venting the stunting, anemia and reduced feed intake that frequently occur in the absence of this essential 
nutrient. The use of Merck B,2 is your assurance of product stability, uniformity and quality supported 
by over 30 years of Merck Research, Service and Know-How. 

Remember: The incidence of multivitamin deficiencies in high-energy rations may be more prevalent 
than that of single vitamin deficiencies. Be sure to check all your vitamin levels — including Bi2 — when you 
formulate your prestarter, starter and grower rations. ‘Too, Merck offers a wide group of B,2 supplements to 
fit your every formulation need. 


Still looking for an effective, low-cost antibiotic supplement? Why not set up a 
split-pen feeding trial with PRo-StREP® and demonstrate— with on-the-farm re- 
sults— how Pro-Strep, added to your next Merck custom premix, can pay off for 
you and your growers. Merck & Co., Inc,, Chemical Division, Rahway, New Jersey. 


the Merck 


Recommended Vitamin By Levels 
in swine rations: 


uniformity 


Prestarter Starter Grower 


30.0mg./ton 20.0mg./ton 10.0 mg./ton 


®r > ADEMARK OF MERCK @ CO., INC., FOR ITS ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT. 
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Total Concept Needed 

What is needed? As the specializa- 
tion and commercialization continue 
to increase, we need feed sales en- 
gineers with a total plan for the 
farm, not just a feeding program to 
provide good conversion. 

There are too many other factors 
in good farm management, other 
than feed conversion, that need to be 
tied into a total plan for growth and 
prosperity in the highly-competitive 
years ahead. 

What does feed sales engineering 
mean to a feed salesman? Does it 
mean the ability to figure with a slide 
rule and come up with exacting 
mathematical decisions? I think not. 

It does mean the ability to sell a 
total farm plan and once the plan 
has been sold, to engineer it to mu- 
tually fruitful completion for the feed 
salesman and the feeder. 

These are challenging thoughts. 
This is a challenge to become an in- 
novator in your market. This re- 
quires change. It may even require 
a change in personnel capable of 
doing this job, as well as a change 
in your own thinking. You might ask 
yourself, ““‘What am I, an innovator 
or a philosopher?” 


Jefferson Chemical to 


Build Piperazine Unit 

CONROE, Tex. — Jefferson Chemi- 
cal Co., Inc., Houston, will construct 
a new unit at its plant here for the 
production of piperazine, an ethylene 
oxide-derived substance used as an 
anthelmintic, according to President 
J. D. McPherson. 

The new facility, Mr. McPherson 
reported, will increase the firm’s 
manufacture of piperazine appreci- 
ably and represents a major step to- 
wards expansion in the field of spe- 
cialty chemicals. Completion date is 
expected to be in mid-1962. 


Thompson-Hayward's New 
Acid Plant Operating 
KANSAS CITY — Production of 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T acids has been 
started here at its new multi-million- 
dollar plant, according to Thompson- 
Hayward Chemical Co. The latest in 
manufacturing and safety devices 
are employed in the new steel and 
concrete facility, the firm said. 


Spokesmen noted that a large elec- 
tronic control panel within the pri- 
mary process building operates the 
entire manufacturing functions, some 
of which are located about the build- 
ing outside. 
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Offices and laboratory facilities 
are included in the process area, T-H 
reported, adding that most control 
work will be conducted in the new 
research laboratories now under con- 
struction. 


Daffin Appoints Dodd 
Its Product Manager 


HOPKINS, Minn. — Appointment 
of Cecil H. Dodd as product manager 
for its Superior division has been an- 
nounced by President C. F. Pierson 
of the Daffin Corp. Mr. Dodd will be 
in charge of pelleting equipment 
sales, promotion, and new-machin- 
ery design. 

A native of England, the new prod- 
uct manager previously served in a 
production position for the Daffin 
Mfg. division at Lancaster, Pa. He 
was president of Anglo-American 
Milling Co., Owensboro, Ky., until 
1958, when it was merged with his 
present company. 


Glencoe (Minn.) Feed & Seed House re- 
cently installed a new Blue Streak ham- 
mer mill and mixer. 


Israel and Spain Awarded 


USDA Research Grants 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Grants to 
the Hebrew University at Rehovot, 
Israel, and the experiment station at 
Zaragoza, Spain, will result in re. 
search of benefit to the United States, 
according to the Department of Ag- 
riculture, which made them. 

The Hebrew University received 
the equivalent of $98,197 in Israeli 
pounds for work over a three-year 
period on the effect on livestock of 
fumigated feeds. Spain’s grant was 
equivalent to $57,705 in pesetas for a 
five-year breeding study with sugar- 
beets and rye. 

Spokesmen for USDA said the 
grants were awarded under a pro- 
gram financed by foreign currencies 
obtained from the sale abroad of 
U. S. agricultural commodities un- 
der Public Law 480. Such funds are 
available only in the currency of 
the foreign country indicated. 


Wilbur S. Fabry, owner of Fabry Milling 
Co., Brussels, Wis., died recently at a 
Green Bay (Wis.) hospital. He was 47. 


The Barnyard Gate 


ANN 
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BY BO BROWN 


“Haven't had a crop failure since 1946." 
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Survey Shows Extensive 
of Cotton Bagging 


TEMPHIS, Tenn. — Some of their 
fe dis packaged in cotton bags by a 
m jority of the 308 member compa- 
nis of the American Feed Manufac- 
tu ers association which responded 
to a survey conducted recently by the 
N: tional Cotton Council, the agency 
has reported. . 

Sixty-five per cent of those firms 
packaging feed in cotton use plain 
sheeting bags as well as print con- 
tainers, the council said. Dress print 
bags only are offered by 25 per cent 
of the companies, while 10 per cent 
use only plain bags, NCC noted. 

Made at the request of the Textile 
Bag Manufacturers association, the 
mailing reportedly served to ac- 
quaint the feed manufacturers ‘‘with 
the steady volume of inquiries re- 
ceived by the council from women 
ali over the country asking where 
you can buy products packaged in 
cotton bags.”’ 


Dow Promotes Johnson 
To Ag Chem Manager 


MIDLAND, Mich. — Promotion of 
Dr. Julius E. Johnson from director 
of agricultural chemicals research to 
manager of the firm’s agricultural 
chemicals department has been an- 
nounced by Dow Chemical Co.’s ex- 
ecutive vice president, Herbert D. 
Doan. 

In his new post, Dr. Johnson will 
be in charge of overall direction of 
research, development, and product 
planning activities concerned with 
the agricultural field. He succeeds 
J. W. Britton, who had held the post 
since 1949. Mr. Britton has been as- 
signed to executive research for a 
year. 

Joining Dow’s biochemical re- 
search department in 1943, Dr. John- 
son was promoted to assistant direc- 
tor of the department in 1951. He was 
named to head agricultural research 
in 1953. An alumnus of the Univer- 
siiy of Colorado, he earned a doctor- 
at. from the University of Illinois. 


S monsen Names Tongate 


T» Sales Manager Post 


YUIMBY, Iowa — Ray Tongate 
h:; been named sales manager of 
S: aonsen Mfg. Co., according to Gen- 
Manager Merle Simonsen. Mr. 
T agate came to the firm from Carey 
S. :t Co., Hutchinson, Kan., where 
h served as agricultural products 
n inager and Omaha division sales 
n inager. 
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The new appointee has had 20 
years’ sales experience in the north- 
central area. Simonsen manufactures 
a complete line of truck bodies for 
feed delivery and bulk fertilizer 
spreading, as well as a new compact 
pull-type spreader. 


Corn Wet-Millers Turn 


Out Bigger Production 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — More than 
40.7 million bushels of corn were 
processed in the third quarter of 
1961 by the corn wet-milling industry, 
it has been disclosed by Executive 
Vice President Floyd J. Hosking of 
Corn Industries Research Founda- 
tion, Inc. 

The 40,762,755 bushels processed, 
Mr. Hosking said, compared with 39,- 


162,700 bushels ground in a similar 
period a year ago. Ground through- 
out a nine-month period ended Sept. 
30 was 117,487,649 bushels, against 
116,190,011 in the 1960 like period. 

Production in the first nine months 
of the current year represented about 
75 per cent of capacity, Mr. Hosking 
reported. The foundation represents 
11 firms making up the corn wet- 
milling industry. Their products in- 
clude, feed, oil, starch. syrup, and 
sugar. 


Christianson’s Mill, Wauzeka, Wis., has 
purchased a new Blue Streak mixer. 


Henry W. Bowen and his son, Kent, are 
the owners and operators of a new busi- 
ness at Richmond, Ind., Bowen Feed & 
Grain Co. 


Cobalt is necessary in supplemental feeds as a 
safeguard against nutritional diseases. You can 
depend on Harshaw to furnish your cobalt needs 
in uniform compounds of good quality. For your 
next requirement of this essential trace element, 


call Harshaw Chemical. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


1945 E. 97th Street e Cleveland 6, Ohio 


as a source of 


for your 
Mineral Premixes 

Feed Concentrates 
Mineralized Salt 


Write for this 
24-page booklet, 
“Harshaw Chemicals 
for Agriculture” 


For prompt shipment — 
Cobalt Carbonate 

Cobalt Sulfate 
Cobalt Sulfate Monohydrate 
Cobalt Nitrate 
Cobalt Chloride 
Cobalt Acetate 


Chicago « Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Hasting-On-The-Hudson, N.Y. Houston « Los Angeles Philadelphia « Pittsburgh 
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Lilly's Sales May Increase 
10 Per Cent Over 1960 


INDIANAPOLIS — An estimated 
increase of 10 per cent in sales has 
been reported by Eli Lilly & Co. for 
the first nine months of 1961, com- 
pared with a similar period last year. 
Lilly said latest sales totaled 148 mil- 
lion dollars; last year’s were 135.1 
million. 

Net income for the higher figure 
was estimated by the firm at 17.8 
million dollars, against 15.6 million 
in the 1960 period. For the same peri- 
ods, respectively, earnings were 
placed at $2.23 and $1.95 per com- 
mon share. 

“The parent company and all sub- 
sidiaries contributed to improved op- 
erating results,” President Eugene 
N. Beesley reported. He noted that 
1961 third-quarter sales were an es- 
timated 12 per cent higher than for a 
similar year-earlier period. 


Glass Named President 
Of Chicago Feed Club 


CHICAGO — Norman R. Glass of 
Allied Mills, Inc., was elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Feed club when 
the group held its annual organiza- 
tional meeting recently. Mr. Glass 
succeeds William Harris of St. Regis 
Paper Co. 

Other officers elected were David 
M. Mann, Cereal Byproducts, vice 
president; Edward J. DeLaet, St. 
Regis Paper, secretary; and B. R. 
Edwards, Darling & Co., treasurer. 
Named to the directorate were John 
J. Brennan of Abbott Laboratories 
o Max O. Taylor of Quaker Oats 

0. 

E. D. Griffin, a director and for- 
mer vice president in charge of Al- 
lied Mills sales, discussed ““A Feed 
Man Takes a Look at Europe.” 


First of Four Broiler 


Council Seminars Held 
ATHENS, Ga. — The first of four 
seminars sponsored by the National 
Broiler council to insure a good re- 
lationship with the retail food indus- 
try and to sell more chickens prof- 
itably was held here recently on the 
campus of the University of Georgia. 
Attending the session were officials 
of seven leading chain stores and su- 
permarket organizations in the south- 
eastern states. Five areas in which 
the two goals are to be met were out- 
lined by Harry C. Faucette of Colo- 
nial Stores, Atlanta. They are ‘‘quali- 
ty, service, packaging, price, and 
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dependability.” 

Speakers included Joe F. Sander- 
son, president of the National Broiler 
council, and Ralph Everett, one of 
The Feed Bag’s columnists. It was 
suggested by one of the speakers that 
more attention be given merchan- 
dising component parts of chickens, 
such as backs and necks. 


Dawe's Appoints Dworkin 


Division Sales Manager 


CHICAGO—Z. Z. Dworkin has been 
appointed sales manager of its fine 
chemicals division, according to 
Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc. 

Mr. Dworkin spent the past two 
years at Palo Alto, Calif., as western 
regional manager for the company’s 
feed additive division. 


Bemis Names Park Head 


Of Paper Specialties 


ST. LOUIS — A. L. Park has been 
named manager of its St. Louis bag 
plant and sales division, according to 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. Replacing Mr. 
Park as manager of the firm’s paper 
specialty plants is J. S. Heard. 

Mr. Park joined Bemis in 1949 in 
the general personnel department. 
Mr. Heard formerly served the firm 
as resident manager of the com- 
pany’s Crossett (Ark.) paper spe- 
cialty plant. His successor at Cross- 
ett is H. J. Coyne, formerly field 
sales supervisor at Houston. 


No Advantage to Giving 


Dairy Cows Stilbestrol 


URBANA, II. — Stilbestrol has no 
effect on either production of feed 
utilization in dairy cows and there is 
no advantage in feeding it to fatten 
dry cows for market or to stimulate 
growth rate in dairy heifers, accord- 
ing to a University of Illinois dairy 
scientist, Leo Fryman. 

Small amounts of stilbestrol — 10 
to 15 milligrams per cow per day — 
may be fed with a grain mixture with 
no adverse effects on conception, 
gestation, or estrus cycle, Mr. Fry- 
man reported. 

No boost in production or feed utili- 
zation efficiency will result, however, 
he added, noting that cows fed high- 
er levels of the hormone in a Kansas 
test aborted. Cornell University ex- 
periments show that although the 
practice is not profitable, stilbestrol 
will stimulate weight gains in dry 
cows, Mr. Fryman said. 


Robinson Produce & Feed, Algona, Iowa, 
has purchased a new Blue Streak mixer 
and screw lift. 


U. S. Mobile Feed Grain 
Exhibit at Swiss Fair 


ST. GALLEN, Switzerland—United 
States agriculture was represented 
at the recently-held Swiss national 
livestock fair by a mobile feed grain 
exhibit which also has been shown in 
four other European countries. It was 
the first time a foreign government 
exhibit ever was included in the 
Swiss fair. 

Horace D. Godfrey, U. S. Com- 
modity Stabilization service adminis- 
trator, officially opened the Ameri- 
can exhibit, saying his country’s in- 
vitation to participate in the event 
“fs another evidence of the long- 
standing good relationship that exists 
between our two countries.” 

One other U. S. official, Ambassa- 
dor Robert M. McKinney, took part 
in opening-day ceremonies. The 1961 
St. Gallen fair was the 19th annual 
event of its kind and is one of the 
three major fairs held in Switzer- 
land each year. 

Emphasized in the U. S. exhibit is 
the important role that feed grains 
and soybeans play in low-cost pro- 
duction of meat, milk, and eggs. Also 
stressed are the importance of bal- 
anced feeding and the availability of 
high-quality feed grains and protein 
feeds from the United States. 

Depicted in the mobile exhibit are 
the production, harvesting, and mar- 
keting of corn, barley, grain sor- 
ghums, and soybeans with animated 
devices and illustrated panels. Avail- 
able to answer questions were Carl 
C. Farrington of the U. S. Feed 
Grain council and J. M. Muentefer- 
ing of the Soybean Council of Amer- 
ica. 


Honeggers’ Kansas Post 


Assigned to Wakeman 

FAIRBURY, Ill. — Willard Wake- 
man has been appointed district 
sales manager at Wichita, Kan., by 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., according to 
Vice President Robert S. Slayton. 
Mr. Wakeman has had a broad back- 
ground in feed sales. 

He will represent Honeggers’ com- 
plete line of products, including 
feeds, chicks, farm buildings, and 
livestock and poultry equipment, 
General Sales Manager Slayton ad- 
vised. 

Mr. Wakeman spent the past seven 
years as a territory manager anc re- 
sale man for a Kansas City ‘eed 
company. He operated his own ‘ced 
and produce business before ‘iat 
time. 
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Plan Fallout Units 


Suited tor Farms 


Potential danger of the United 
Sates as a target for nuclear war- 
fare has not been ignored by Kansas 
State University, which now is dis- 
playing a staff-designed family fall- 
out, blast, and fire shelter on its 
Manhattan campus. 


W. R. Kimel, head of Kansas 
State’s nuclear engineering depart- 
ment, reported that the shelter is 
open for public inspection from one 
to five p.m. on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays. The shelter was 
designed cooperatively by the de- 
partments of nuclear and civil en- 
gineering. 

Mr. Kimel said the display shelter 
demonstrates that blast resistance 
can be built into a structure econom- 
ically. Because of its compression 
concrete shell design, he pointed 
out, the shelter has ‘‘tremendous’’ 
strength and resists cracking. 

It was constructed by students to 
show that similar shelters can be 
built by homeowners with neither 


special skills nor special tools, Mr. 
Kimel advised. Kansas State’s shel- 
ter costs $650. A similar unit adja- 
cent to a home would take about 
300 man-hours to build, it was re- 
ported. 

The shelter’s main portion consists 
of an eight-inch-thick hemispherical! 
shell covered by two feet of earth 
Its diameter is 13 feet and height 6” 
feet and could accommodate nine 
persons, Mr. Kimel noted. 


An entrance structure makes up 
the remainder of the shelter. Persons 
building such shelters were advised 
by the specialist to make the en- 
trance from the basement if feasible. 


Drawings and information on the 
university’s triple-purpose shelter, in 
addition to a five-page report on the 
effects of fusion weapons, are avail- 
able by writing the Department of 
Nuclear Engineering, Seaton Hall, 
— State University, Manhattan, 

an. 


Researchers who planned the dis- 


play shelter include Mr. Kimel, its 
project leader; Wilhelm Kubitza, pri- 
mary designer; and R. W. Clack, 
J. R. Fagan, and James Baran. Co- 
operating in the venture was the 
Office of Civil Defense & Mobiliza- 
tion. 


Maine Poultry, Packing 
Firms Bought by Purina 


ST. LOUIS — Through an exchange 
of stock, Ralston Purina Co. has ac- 
quired control of Fort Halifax Poul- 
try Co. and Fort Halifax Packing Co., 
both at Waterville, Maine, according 
to Purina Board Chairman Donald 
Danforth. 


Owners of the two businesses are 
Don Corbett, Oscar Turner, and Jack 
McGowan. Mr. Corbett has joined 
Purina as director of integrated op- 
erations, Executive Vice President 
A. J. O’Brien reported. As head of 
the newly-created department, Mr. 
Corbett is in charge of the Maine 
properties. 

Included in the poultry firm are a 
hatchery, breeder flocks, farms, and 
broiler growing operations. A 5,000- 
per-hour capacity broiler processing 
plant is operated by the packing 
company. Employes of both business- 
es number 184. 


acobson Model “C’”’ 
ammermill Feeder 
6 Sizes: 40 to 200 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


More Than a Halt Century of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 
1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. 


Dept. A 


HAMMERMILLS 


for every grinding need 


With Jacobson, you “fit the hammermill to the job,” not 
“the job to the hammermill.” Jacobson offers a complete 
line of hammermills, with variations in size, capacity, style 
and horsepower, to fit every feed and cereal mill installation. 
Thus, the mill owner is assured of most efficient use of 
power, constant uniform grinding, and maximum output 


with minimum maintenance. 


Write for Bulletins 
and the Name of Your 


Jacobson Sales Representative 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
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Pfizer Plans Midwestern 


Poultry Diagnostic Lab 

WILLMAR, Minn. — An up-to-date 
poultry diagnostic laboratory offer- 
ing free service to Minnesota turkey, 
chicken, and egg producers, is being 
established near here by Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., New York City. 

Vice President J. J. Thompson 
said the new facility is expected to 
be functioning early in 1962. Its site 
is immediately south of Willmar on 
U. S. Highway 71 in Kandiyohi coun- 
ty, reportedly the heart of Minneso- 
ta’s largest turkey growing area. 

A veterinarian to be placed in 
charge of the laboratory will coordi- 
nate its activities with those of local 
animal medical men who desire di- 
agnostic aid for livestock producers 
in the area, Mr. Thompson reported. 


4-H Foundation Approves 


Biggest Annual Budget 

WASHINGTON, D. C. — Its first 
million-dollar annual program budg- 
et has been approved for 1962 by the 
National 4-H club foundation’s board 
of trustees, according to Executive 
Director Grant A. Shrum. 

The allocation, he said, ‘‘means the 
foundation’s educational activities in 
behalf of the 4-H movement will re- 
present an investment of over $11 
per club for each of the 94,700 4-H 
clubs in the United States and Puerto 
Rico.” 

Mr. Shrum noted that even though 
the foundation expended more than a 
million dollars in 1959 — for the com- 
pletion of its national center — this 
will be the first time that expendi- 
tures for educational programs have 
reached the record high. The budget 
estimate is 1.54 million dollars. 


Quarterly Publication 


Begun by Hess & Clark 

ASHLAND, Ohio — Distribution of 
its new quarterly publication, Animal 
Health Trends, has been started by 
Hess & Clark to its distributors of 
animal health products and their 
salesmen, Assistant Animal Health 
Products Manager and Editor Bert 
Hutchison has announced. 

Mr. Hutchison said the publication 
was designed as a sales and mer- 
chandising service to its recipients. 
Besides articles about the firm it- 
self, company products, and distrib- 
utors, Animal Health Trends also 
will contain industry information and 
sales and merchandising advice. 

Printed in three colors, Volume I, 
No. 1, included eight pages of arti- 
cles and photographs. Featured was 
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a “center spread’’ of the company’s 
national, regional, and local adver- 
tising program activities. 


Unique Acarology Unit 


Shifted to Maryland 


WOOSTER, Ohio — The Institute 
of Acaralogy, only society of its kind 
in the world, has been transferred 
from the University of Maryland to 
the department of zoology & entom- 
ology of the agricultural experiment 
station here and to Ohio State Uni- 
versity at Columbus. 


In making the announcement, Dean 
Roy M. Kottman reported that the 
institutes’s function is to accumulate 
and disseminate information on mites 
and ticks of the order Acarina. Dr. 
George W. Wharton, new chairman 
of the zoology-entomology depart- 
ment, founded the institute in 1954. 


Before coming to Ohio State, Dr. 
Wharton directed the institute and 
served as Maryland’s zoology depart- 
ment chairman. Best known activity 
of the institute is its teaching pro- 
gram, begun in 1951 at Duke Uni- 
versity. 

Originally a single course in acar- 
alogy, the program has been expand- 
ed to four areas of instruction, in- 
cluding general acarology, medical- 
veterinary acarology, agricultural 
acarology, and special problems in 
acarology. 

As many as 30 graduate students 
and professional acarologists, entom- 
ologists, and parasitologists from 
throughout the world enroll each 
summer. The institute’s reference 
collection reportedly is one of the 
largest and best organized in the 
country. 


THE FEED BAG 


“This should scare off some of 
those wise guys from the city!" 


BY CARLOS POWELL 


Former Spencer Kellogg 


Plant Leased by ADM 


MINNEAPOLIS — Its long-term 
leasing of the former Spencer Ke'l- 
ogg soybean plant at Decatur, IIl., 
has been announced by Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. Lessor is Inter- 
oceanic Industries, Inc. 

Interoceanic recently purchased 
the plant from Textron, Inc., Provi- 
dence, R. I., which had obtained it 
last July on acquisition of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo. 


Cyanamid Appoints King 
Division Research Head 

NEW YORK CITY — Dr. John A. 
King has been named manager of 
research & development for Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co.’s agricultural di- 
vision, according to General Man- 
ager C. D. Siverd. Dr. King, who 
replaces Dr. J. T. Thurston, joined 
the firm in 1960. 

He now will direct development of 
new and improved products for ani- 
mal and plant production and pro- 
tection at Cyanamid’s new agricul- 
tural center near Princeton, N. J. 
An alumnus of the University of In- 
diana, Dr. King earned master’s and 
doctorate degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


General Mills Elects 


Rawlings President 

MINNEAPOLIS—Election of E. W. 
Rawlings as president and C. H. Bell 
as chairman of the board has been 
announced by General Mills, Inc. Mr. 
Rawlings served as executive vice 
president since April, 1960. 

Mr. Bell, who was named president 
of the firm in June, 1952, succeeds 
Gerald S. Kennedy as chairman. Mr. 
Kennedy will continue as chairman 
of the board’s executive committee. 
Dec. 1 is the effective date of the 
changes, General Mills said. 

Mr. Rawlings came to the com- 
pany in 1959 on retiring as an aif 
force four-star general. Joining the 
firm in 1930, Mr. Bell is the son of 
the founder of General Mills, the late 
James F. Bell. Mr. Kennedy is a 
veteran of 47 years with the corpora- 
tion. 

A feed store has been opened at Righy, 
Idaho, as a branch of C. W. Taylor & Sons, 


according to Managers Wilmer and S‘2 
ven Taylor. 


Rogers Feed & Grain Co., Ainsworth, Ne». 
has installed a new 24 by 11-foot, 20-t 2 
deck scale which allows dumping a¢ 
loading in one stop. 
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HELP, ETHYL! 
am: “I’ve got a good trick for you. Fill 
the bathtub with gasoline, climb in, and 
light two matches.” 
\l: “So what's the trick?” 
sam: “Lighting the second match.” 


Whatever else may be said about modern 
swim suits, everyone must agree that they 
are running truer to form. 

PICKUP 

Customer: “How come a beautiful girl 
like you works in a dump like this?” 

Waitress: “I own it.” 

* 

The rapidly-increasing divorce rate indi- 
cates America is becoming the land of the 
free. The continued marriage rate shows us 
it’s still the land of the brave. 

THE END 

Jealousy of other executives had forced 
the young executive out of his position. On 
his last day at the office, he emptied his 
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Kracked 
Korn 


-(UALITY CONTROLLED BY TED THERY 


desk, flipped open the general intercom 
switch, and spoke to the other executives 
in the firm. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I’m leaving to- 
day, and I don’t intend to make a speech. 
I'll just walk slowly through the building, 
and you'll all notice a piece of mistletoe 
hanging from my coattails.” 

“And how would you like your husband 
billed for this mink, madam?” asked the 
salesman. “In a series of piddling install- 
ments, or in one staggering sum?” 


PICKING PERSONNEL 
The firm had hired a psychologist as a 
personnel manager, whose first task was to 
hire a secretary for the head of the firm. 
He explained the basis of the hiring, which 
was to be a new psychological test, to the 
boss. The psychologist brought three ap- 
plicants into the boss’ office. 
“How much is two and two?” 
chologist asked the first girl. 
“Four,” she answered. 


the psy- 


HUBBARD MILLING Co. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, 


IBBERSON “COMPAR 
ENGINEERS CONTRACTOR 


she an- 


asked, 


When the second 
swered, “22.” 

The third replied: “Well, 
four — and it might be 22.” 

“You see,” said the psychologist after 
they were gone, “the first girl said the ob- 
vious thing. The second thought we were 
playing a trick on her. The third was cagey, 
and wanted to have it both ways. Now 
which one will you take?” 

With no hesitation, the boss replied: “I'll 
hire the blonde with the blue eyes and long 
legs.” 


was 


it might be 


By the time you get around to turning 
off one of those objectionable television 
shows that the children are watching, you’re 
so interested you can’t. 
THE LAST DETAIL 


Brown died suddenly, leaving his affairs 
in a mess. An important letter left unmailed 
was among the unfinished business. 

Before sending it off at last, the secre- 
tary felt the delay required some explana- 
tion. Below Mr. Brown’s signature she 
added a post-script: 

“Since writing this letter, I have died.” 

A man is a success today if it costs him 
more to support the government than his 
wife and children. 

CHALLENGE 

Lawyer: “Do you wish to challenge any 
of the jury?” 

Client: “Well, I think I could lick that 


little guy on the end! 


IOWA 


Min eapolis, Minnes 


| | 


By DOUGLAS PRINDLE 
Reported From Whitehall, Wis. 


Successful feed mill owners, like 
other astute businessmen, always 
are on the lookout for ways of im- 
proving or augmenting their busi- 
nesses. New interests, such as that 
of a western Wisconsin manufactur- 
er, may be related closely to an ex- 
isting business yet not seem that 
way. 


Hiram B. Hegge, president of Bar- 
Non Mills, Inc., which has headquar- 
ters at Whitehall, Wis., has been in 
the feed manufacturing business a 
long time, intends to remain so oc- 
cupied, but recently has entered a 
new field—the production of turkey 
hatching eggs. 

“The new business, called Dry 
Gulch Turkey Farm, is a separate 
corporation from Bar-Non Mills,” 
President Hegge explained, but, he 
added, ‘‘It will help in our feed vol- 
ume.” Hiram Hegge and an as- 
sociate form Dry Gulch’s corporate 
membership. 

Dry Gulch Turkey Farm is located 
about five miles northwest of White- 
hall near a whistlestop named Pig- 
eon Falls. Two new huge buildings, 
measuring 170 by 64 feet and 220 by 
64 feet, are being used in the egg 
production operation and 1,500 Nich- 
olas White layers will turn out eggs 
for future Thanksgiving day meals. 

The feed business at Whitehall was 
founded early in the 1930’s by Hi- 
ram’s late father, S. N. (Sig) Hegge, 
who died in 1951. Bar-Non Mills, 
Inc., owns plants at Whitehall, Pig- 
eon Falls, and Independence. 


Officers of the corporation. besides 
President Hegge, are his brothers 
John and George, a cousin, Nels, and 
Basil Erickson, the latter manager 
of the Pigeon Falls mill. Nels is in 
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e PRODUCTION e— 


Producing Eggs for 
Hatching 


Augments Feed Line 


PRESIDENT 


charge of the Independence opera- 
tion and Hiram and John supervise 
the Whitehall business. 

Originally, the Independence busi- 
ness was housed in an old converted 
flour mill. When it burned to the 
ground three years ago, it was re- 
placed by a modern plant, designed 
principally for producing hog ra- 
tions. Tramp metal from a corn 
sheller ending up in a cob pile at the 
rear of the original mill caused the 
blaze. 

General grinding, mixing, and 
sales are carried on at Whitehall and 
at Pigeon Falls, although dairy feed 
predominates at Pigeon, as it is call- 
ed by natives, and poultry feed at 
Whitehall. Independence lies six 
miles to the west of headquarters 
city and Pigeon, seven miles distant. 

A separate feed and fertilizer 
headquarters is situated in down- 
town Whitehall. Located behind the 
downtown facility is a warehouse. 
The Green Bay & Western railroad 
services Bar-Non Mills. 


Reorganized in °55 
Until 1955, the Whitehall plant, al- 


HIRAM B. HEGGE & HIS COUSIN NELS 


so a converted flour mill, was known 
as Whitehall Mill & Power Co. In 
that year it was reorganized and 
was given its present designation, 
Hiram Hegge recalled. 

The Pigeon Falls plant was ac- 
quired in 1948 and the Independence 
mill in 1952. Built in 1930, the Pig- 
eon Falls feed mill still utilizes wat- 
er power principally. Water power 
also is employed at Whitehall, but 
only for small equipment, Hiram 
said. 

All three mills turn out Bar-Non 
feeds, but Purina and Murphy ra- 
tions are offered at Whitehall and 
Pigeon Falls and at Independence, 
respectively. A principal business 
at the trio of plants is custom mixing 
and grinding. 

Food & Drug administration re:u- 
lations concerned with manufactr- 
ing medicated feeds are not c:l- 
ducive to a small mill turning out 
its own brand of feeds, Mr. Hegge 
feels. 

Even though mixing Purina 21d 
Murphy concentrates, Hiram He: “e 
said, “‘We expect the bulk of ‘'¢ 
business to be our own brand or e':¢ 
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a mix put out under our own label 
using a commercial concern’s pro- 
ducts.” 

Equipment at Whitehall includes a 
Jacobson hammer mill, two Blue 
Streak mixers, and a pair of Kelly 
Duplex mixers. At Independence, 
there are a Strong-Scott hammer 
mill and Blue Streak and Duplex 
mixers; two Blue Streak hammer 
mills and a pair of Blue Streak mix- 
ers form the equipment nucleus at 
Pigeon Falls. 


Have Pellet Mill 

Each mill has bulk molasses tanks 
piped to the mixers, as well as corn 
shellers and unloading hoists. A 
Helm pellet mill has been installed 
at Whitehall to produce rations for 
chickens, turkeys, calves, pigs, and 
sheep. 

“Recently,’’ Mr. Hegge disclos- 
ed, ‘“‘we purchased a_ semi-trailer 
and tractor to facilitate handling our 
own grain and ingredients in order 
to be more competitive.”’ 

One bulk truck is employed by 
Bar-Non Mills, Inc., for deliveries 
of mixed feed, primarily within a 10 
to 12-mile radius, although it does 
travel as far as 40 miles on occasion. 


HEADQUARTERS for Bar- 
Non Mills, Inc., is shown 
in the upper right photo. 
The firm's Independence 
mill, where hog rations 
is at the 
eft. A third plant is located 
about six miles northeast 
of Whitehall at Pigeon 
Falls. General mixing 

and grinding is done at 
all three mills. 


“If the percentage of increase in 
bulk deliveries continues at the pres- 
ent rate,’’ Hiram Hegge observed, 
‘“‘we’ll be getting another bulk truck 
within a year.’’ Bar-Non Mills’ to- 
tal annual volume ‘“‘is near $700,000,”’ 
he added. 

Altogether, the firm employs 17 
persons, including two office girls 
at headquarters. 


Charge Delinquents 


“Our credit terms are 30 days and 


we recently instituted a one per 
cent per month service charge on 
accounts which run over 60 days,”’ 
Hiram said. ‘‘Delinquent customers 
are notified at the end of 60 days 
that the charge will be made,’ he 
added. 


Since the program was put into ef- 


fect last July, the feed manufactur- 
er reported, “repercussions have 
not been too serious.” Hiram Hegge 
explained that the charge is assess- 
ed on the 10th of the month follow- 
ing the 60-day period. 

‘‘The new service charge plan has 
helped bring in some accounts in 
arrears by encouraging those cus- 
tomers to do business through local 
banks and the PCA,’ Mr. Hegge re- 
ported. He added, “It’s almost en- 
tirely a matter of training custom- 
ers. Once they’re used to it, they 
know it’s a much more businesslike 
arrangement for both of us.” 


Bar-Non Mills carries out most of 
its advertising through direct mail 
pieces, although it does buy some 
advertising in the local newspapers. 
Radio advertising has been abandon- 
ed because there is no local station 
and the nearest ones broadcast to 
areas too far away. 

Farmer feeder meetings are con- 
ducted by the firm occasionally and 
open house programs are held once 
a year in the fall, when everything 
of special interest at the time is dis- 
played, Wisconsinite He gge said. 


(Concluded on page 69) 
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The essential role public relations 
plays in the communications be- 
tween the feed industry, its custom- 
ers, and the urban public was spot- 
lighted in a concise manner recently 
when the American Feed Manufac- 
turers asociation sponsored its sec- 
ond industry-wide public relations 
conference. It was gratifying to the 
sponsoring organization and commit- 
tee members to note that more than 
a score of top-level feed manufactur- 
ing company executives were on 
hand for the meeting, along with 
nearly 100 industry personnel charg- 
ed with public information assign- 
ments. 


The setting was Chicago’s brand- 
new Water Tower inn, located across 
the street from the famed structure 
which survived the Windy city’s fire 
holocaust of the 19th century. In 
charge were Richard L. Kathe, 
AFMA public relations chief; John 
L. Schlick, public relations commit- 
tee chairman; and Ernest J. Neill, 
vice chairman. Following are cap- 
sule summaries of some of the pre- 
sentations. 

Dexter Obenhaus, veteran mill de- 
signer and now owner of Community 
Feed Mill, Princeton, IIll., discussed 
the public relations approach of the 
smaller mill. He outlined work with 
vocational agriculture teachers and 
their students and stressed the key 
value of such cooperation. 

“It also pays to cultivate close 
relationships with local bankers,’’ he 
brought out. ‘‘They always are in- 
terested in learning more about the 
agricultural economy in their com- 
munity.” 

Mr. Obenhaus urged smaller feed 
firms to follow the example of large 
manufacturers in meeting together 
to discuss their mutual problems. 

Speaking for J. D. Sykes of Ral- 
ston Purina Co. was George H. Kyd, 
his chief lieutenant. Mr. Kyd em- 
phasized Mr. Sykes’ conviction that 
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AMERICAN FEED 


MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Telling Story 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported from Chicago 


trade associations are vital in all in- 
dustries. He pointed out that such 
bodies can serve important roles as 
single spokesmen for thousands of 
firms which they represent. 

Such concentrated representation, 
Mr. Sykes had written, is especially 
important in dealing with govern- 
ment. He also endorsed the impor- 
tance of industry-wide programs of 
public information. 


Farmers’ Views 

The editor of Prairie Farmer mag- 
azine, Paul Johnson, brought to the 
meeting views gleaned from his 
more than 30 years in agricultural 
journalism. Farm publications are 
real friends of the feed industry, he 
said, ‘‘even though their editorial 
space can’t be bought with steaks 
and bourbon.”’ 


INTENSE interest was demonstrated 
by the audience throughout the concise 
one-day public relations conference 
held by the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association. Prairie Farmer 
Editor Paul Johnson is shown as he 
addreszed the meeting. 


Mr. Johnson talked of what he 
termed a ‘“‘cold war’’ between feed 
manufacturers and chemical pro- 
ducers, in which “a few chemical 
firms seem to be pressuring feed 
manufacturers into using their addi- 
tives.” 

The sales department of a feed 
manufacturer should not “‘call all the 
shots,” in Mr. Johnson’s opinion. In- 
stead, researchers should be allow- 
ed to conduct honest studies, he said. 

The editor asserted that the ‘“‘im- 
age of the feed industry is slightly 
tarnished right now.” This tarnish- 
ing, he explained, is similar to the 
tarnish on agriculture in general in 
the eyes of urbanites. 

Mr. Johnson stated that when 
prices are unfavorable many farm- 
ers panic and seek government ac- 
tion. Instead, they should seek 
remedial steps in advance of troubl- 
ed times, he advised. 


Dr. Robert R. Spitzer, Murphy 
Products Co. president, told the pub- 
lic relations gathering that the feed 
industry needs ‘‘guts to tell the true 
story of the benefits of a free agri- 
culture’ to farmers and to city- 
dwellers alike. Editor Johnson back- 
ed him up with the assertion that 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman 
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and his aides already are ‘‘too 
sr.ooth” in their public relations 
te hniques. 


Propaganda Described 

n a forceful, penetrating presen- 
taion, Charles M. Hackett of the 
D: Pont Co. explored the meaning 
of propaganda and explained why 
it s not a “dirty word.’’ He termed 
th Soviets’ propagandizing their 
nu lear explosions a copy of the fear 
ta tics employed centuries ago by 
G: nghis Khan and Attila the Hun. 

Ir. Hackett said that Russia has 
6,000 schools of propaganda with 
more than 185,000 students. The U.- 
S. approach to propaganda, he con- 
tinued, is inadequate. In world af- 
fairs, Mr. Hackett feels, this coun- 
try pays too little attention to propa- 
gandizing its foreign-aid programs. 

Symbols, he pointed out, are high- 
ly important in propaganda. The 
best propaganda, he said, is ‘‘for’’ 
and not ‘‘against.”’ A positive stand 
which promises something better is 
most effective, Mr. Hackett declar- 
ed. 

The story always should be told in 
terms which apply to the audience 
being sought. Propaganda is best 
when it has a high moral purpose, he 
continued. 


“Remember that conviction re- 
quires more than a simple judg- 


needs. 
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ment,’’ the Du Pont staff member as- 
serted. Impressions are built layer 
by layer, he noted. 

“Action and not the word is the 
essence of propaganda,’’ Mr. Hack- 
ett concluded. 

In his brief remarks at the lunch- 
eon session, AFMA President W. E. 
Glennon reported that there are 32 
full-time public relations staff mem- 
bers in the feed industry. 


Big H Appoints Gibson 
Eastern Division Head 
FAIRBURY, ill. — George Gibson 
has been named eastern division 
manager for Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., 
President E. F. Dickey has an- 
nounced. Recognized nationally in 
the feed industry, Mr. Gibson will 
headquarter at Piqua, Ohio. 


Before joining the firm, he served 
13 years as general manager of Yield- 
mor Feeds, Inc., at Piqua. The new 
appointee is a past executive chair- 
man of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers association’s purchasing 
agents association. 

Active in the activities of the Poul- 
try Association of Ohio and the Ohio 
Feed & Grain association, Mr. Gib- 
son also has served on other AFMA 
committees. He once headed a non- 
commercial poultry and turkey clinic 


in cooperation with Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

President Dickey reported that at 
least three bulk feed distributing cen- 
ters will be built by his firm in Ohio. 
Later, he added, a push-button feed 
mill will be located in the state. 


Effects of Farm Program 
Foretold by Economist 


URBANA, Ill. — High costs of ex- 
isting federal farm programs and 
their effects on the livestock busi- 
ness in the months ahead will require 
government policy-makers either to 
impose more stringent production 
controls or allow prices to be deter- 
mined on the market. 

So believes Dr. T. A. Hieronymus, 
agricultural economist at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. He foresees a 1962 
spring pig crop showing only a small 
increase and cattle feeders finishing 
their animals to a lighter weight. 

Economist Hieronymus said the 
pig crop increase will be less than 
usual for the current phase of the 
hog cycle and the lighter cattle fin- 
ishing is expected particularly be- 
cause of the $1.20 support price on 
feed corn. 

“The 1961 and 1962 programs make 
it more difficult to return to the free 
market,’”’ Dr. Hieronymus suggested. 


ELIMINATES 


THE GUESSWORK... 
in your swine feed program 


Kansas City 41, Mo. 


Here’s an easy way to make your swine formulate feed program better. It’s T-H 
Pre-Mix for swine. T-H Mix can be tailored to fit your individual needs . . 
cuts time and money. There are three T-H Pre-Mixes for swine: No. 1 for pig 
starter rations; No. 2 for pig grower, grower concentrates, pre-gestation and 
gestation rations and No. 3 is for pig finisher and finisher concentrates. 

A staff of trained feed specialists is avail- 
able to serve you and your feed program 


- yet 


To better satisfy, the needs of our 
customers, the Thompson-Hayward Feed 
Chemical Division maintains a skilled 
and highly-qualified staff of feed nutri- 
tionists. Constantly im touch with the 
numerous research programs being con- 
ducted by colleges and universities 
across the nation, this nutritional staff 
stands ready to supply any necessary 
information or consultation concerning 
state feed laws, disease control, specialized feed formulation. 
it is the sole purpose of this staff to help you manufacture 
better feeds through more effective use of feed additives. You 
are invited to take advantage of this service. 
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e MARKETING e 


See Livestock Increase. 


Amp 


Summing up its 20th annual meet- 
ing in Chicago recently, the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers association 
observed that in the next 12 months 
livestock production will increase 
moderately and an abundant supply 
of feed is foreseen. 


Comprising the committee are 24 
college and experiment station spec- 
ialists from throughout the United 
States. The men forecast that num- 
bers of all classes of livestock and 
poultry, except dairy cows, sheep 
and turkeys, will increase during 
the period. 

Specifically, the committee pre- 
dicted a 1962 spring pig crop four 
per cent larger than a year ago, 
three per cent increase in beef cattle 
numbers, two per cent hike in lay- 
ing hens, and a one per cent larger 
crop of broilers. 

However, turkeys are expected to 
drop five per cent, dairy cow num- 
bers will remain unchanged, and 
some decline in sheep numbers is an- 
ticipated. Despite the reduction in 
dairy cows, the committee forecast 
a two per cent hike in milk produc- 
tion per animal. 


Protein Feeds Up 

Committeemen estimated that, in 
view of the expected feeding rates 
concerning all this livestock, there 
will be six per cent more high-pro- 
tein feeds and 41 per cent more 
grain and byproduct feeds than need- 
ed in the next 12 months. Usage was 
seen at 127 million tons. 

Estimates place the 1961 fall pig 
crop at 42% million head, up three 
per cent from fall, 1960. The 1962 
spring outturn should be 52.57 mil- 
lion head, compared to 50.46 mil- 
lion a year ago, the committee re- 
ported. The slaughter weight of all 
hogs marketed in the 1961-62 feeding 
year will match the 237 pounds of the 
year-ago average. 

Laying hens for the next 12 months 
will number 297 million, the two per 
cent increase resulting from rela- 
tively favorable egg prices in 1961. 
The feed survey committee said the 
number of chickens raised for lay- 
ing flock replacements in calendar 
year 1962 should increase by three 
per cent to 356 million. 


Broilers Down 
For the same period, commercial 
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ACCURACY in forecasting that 
is almost amazing has been 
achieved by the AFMA feed 
survey committee during the 
past 19 years. Here is a 
view of the group's 1961 
working session, held recently 
at Chicago. Twenty-four 
college authorities 

constitute the committee. 


broiler production will be two mil- 
lion, against one per cent fewer in 
calendar 1961. The five per cent 
reduction in turkeys from the cur- 
rent year places the anticipated 
number at 102 million. 

Dairy cows milked in 1961, with 
an equal number forecast for 1962, 
were reported at 17.4 million. How- 
ever, heifers one to two years old 
and heifer calves under one year are 
expected to increase one per cent 
over 1961. 

Milk production of 126.8 billion 
pounds anticipated in 1962 would be 
an increase of 1% per cent over 1961. 
Committee spokesmen noted that 
‘“‘roughage is plentiful in most sec- 
tions’’ and ‘“‘concentrates are abun- 
dant and available at favorable price 
ratios.” The feeding rate, it was 
estimated. will be 1.23 tons of total 
concentrates per cow. 

While beef cattle numbers are ex- 
pected to increase three percent in 


QUAKER NAMES OUSTERHOUT 

CHICAGO — Dr. L. E. Ousterhout 
has been named a member of its re- 
search staff, according to Quaker 
Oats Co. Dr. Ousterhout, who will 
specialize in poultry nutrition in his 
new post, came to Quaker from the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. He 
earned his doctorate from Oregon 
State College. 


Feed Supply 


1962, fed cattle slaughter should 
jump four per cent. Fourteen mil- 
lion of the 27 million total slaughter 
will be grain fed, the committee 
said. 

A three per cent decline is fore- 
cast for sheep and lambs because of 
current depressed prices and local- 
ized poor range conditions, which en- 
couraged increased range _ ewe 
slaughter. Horse and mule numbers 
will be up slightly because of the 
popularity of pleasure horses. 

Irrespective of an 18 per cent re- 
duction in acreage, the current 
year’s production of corn is only nine 
per cent smaller than the 1960 crop. 
the committee reported. Oats and 
barley crops also are smaller. 

Smaller by 21 per cent is the 1961 
grain sorghum crop, which was 
grown on acreage 29 per cent smal- 
ler than in 1960. By contrast. stocks 
of old-crop corn and sorghum grain 
on Oct. 1 were at record levels for 
that date. 

The 1961 soybean crop, estimated 
at 710 million bushels as of Oct. 1. is 
27 per cent greater than last year’s 
and 22 per cent higher than the pre- 
vious record set in 1958, according 
to the AFMA committee. 

Members reported cottonseed pro- 
duction unchanged, but the flaxseed 
crop 30 per cent smaller than last 
year’s. They said the 187 million 
tons of grains, oilseed’ meals and 
other concentrates available for feed 
in the next 12 months compare with 
149 million fed last year. 

Supplies of high-protein feeds «re 
said to exceed last year’s use by ne 
per cent and grains by 27 per cet. 
Reportedly somewhat smaller th. 
the 1960 crop but still above avere ‘e 
production.”’ 
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Jcint Meet of Interest 


To Feed, Grain People 


( HICAGO — A one-day program of 
int. rest to all feed and grain industry 
personnel will be held in the Palmer 
House here Dec. 13 under the joint 
spensorship of the American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers and the 
Grain Processing Machinery Manu- 
faciurers association. 

Kansas State University’s Dr. Har- 
ry Pfost, chairman of the society’s 
technical committee on grain & feed 
processing & storage, and C. Robert 
Myers of Myers-Sherman Co., Strea- 
tor, Ill., president of the association, 
reported that new information on 
processing techniques will be pre- 
sented. 

Theme of the morning session will 
be grain storage. Prof. Pfost of his 
university’s department of flour & 
feed milling industries will preside. 
Opening speaker will be G. A. Kar- 
stens of Chicago. 

Here are the other speakers to ap- 
pear in the morning: Milt C. Bondus 
of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis; Prof. 
Clyde M. Christensen, University of 
Minnesota; W. R. Wichser, Quaker 
Oats Co., Barrington, Ill.; G. H. Fos- 
ter, USDA, Lafayette, Ind.; and Art. 
W. Stegner and Alan Cook, Butler 
Mfg. Co., Kansas City. 

Speakers at the afternoon session, 
whose theme is ‘“‘Feed Processing,”’ 
are to be Prof. Majel M. MacMas- 
ters, Kansas State University; Rob- 
ert C. Wornick, Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., Terre Haute, Ind.; T. E. Sti- 
vers, T. E. Stivers Co., Decatur, Ga.; 
Ralph Williams, president of B. F. 
Gump Co., Chicago; George Thomas, 
president of Prater Pulverizer Co., 
Chicago; and Loren V. Burns, Mel 
Miller & Co., Kansas City. 


Mr. Williams is chairman of GPM- 
MA’s committee on industrial prac- 
tices and Mr. Thomas heads its res- 
olutions committee. The Dec. 13 pro- 
gram will close with a discussion on 
all the papers presented. 


Universal Hoist Bought 


By Controller Bonneson 


CEDAR FALLS, Iowa — Purchase 
of Jniversal Hoist Co. has been an- 
no:'nced by Gail G. Bonneson, who 
seived as the firm’s controller for 
fol" years and more recently as 
ac ing general manager. 


-lanagement of the company since 
its founding in 1906 by John Vorhees 
We ; in the hands of the Vorhees fami- 
ly until its sale. Mr. Bonneson, a 
re ident of Hudson, Iowa, is a certi- 
fic | public accountant. 

‘e reported that more emphasis is 
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to be placed on distributor education, 
factory field service, and quality 
control. The new owner added that 
product research and development 
will be augmented to produce a 
broader line of equipment. 


Purina Buys Control of 


Southern Poultry Plant 
TRUSSVILLE, Ala. — Control of 
Smith’s Pride, Inc., operator of a 
poultry processing plant here, will 
be acquired by Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, according to Board Chair- 
man Donald Danforth. A cash trans- 


WHEN YOU INSTALL 
NEW EQUIPMENT 


_ lower cost. 


BEST! 


BUCKET ELEVATORS 


give you top performance and 
trouble-free operation at a 


action is involved, Mr. Danforth 
said. 

Both principal minority stockhold- 
ers, A. J. Smith and W. L. Smith, 
will continue in the poultry firm’s 
management, it was reported. 
Smith’s Pride, whose operations and 
brand names will be retained, has a 
capacity of 4,800 birds an hour, Pur- 
ina noted. 


Geary Bros., Kalamath Falls, Ore., has 
purchased a new Blue Streak mixer. 


Art Lull's interest in Spirit Lake (Iowa) 
Feed Mill has been purchased by his for- 
mer partner, Leonard Stransky. 


Bucky Elevator says, “I’m at your service, 
ready to provide an economical and efficient 
Universal Bucket Elevator designed to fit your 


exact needs.” 


Through advanced design, Universal Bucket 
Elevators offer a more compact unit that ele- 
vates your grain smoothly and cleanly. Ca- 
pacities of 50 to 3,750 cubic feet per hour 


are available for any exact height. 


‘SEND TODAY FOR FREE 
LITERATURE AND PRICES 


BOX 103 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


AVAILABLE EXTRA EQUIPMENT 


2-WAY VALVE 


S 
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— Feed Control 


(Continued from page 12) 


be to protect the feeder., On the oth- 
er hand, Mr. Epps questioned the 
degree of such protection which a 
control official should offer. 

He suggested that control officials 
adhere to the concept that ‘‘the law 
should not be concerned with tri- 
fles.”” The letter of the law, Mr. 
Epps believes, sometimes may be 
unduly rigid. 

Concluding his remarks, Retiring 
President Epps declared, ‘Control 
officials are not the natural enemies 
of the feed industry.’’ But he urged 
the industry, on the other hand, to 
accept what he termed “reason- 
able’’ decisions by state controllers. 


AFMA Spokesmen 


Carrying on the traditional team- 
work between the American Feed 
Manufacturers association and con- 
trol officials were President W. E. 
Glennon and Lee H. Boyd, AFMA’s 
head of feed control & nutrition. Mr. 
Boyd addressed the convention. 

Control officials, he asserted, ac- 
tually are a part of the feed indus- 
try and, in general, keep well post- 
ed on industry affairs. He urged a 
continuing effort to keep pace with 
change, both by control men and 
industry members. 

The results of nutritional research 
are not governed by law, Mr. Boyd 
underlined, and regulations must be 
changed accordingly when sound 


new research findings are presented. 

A unique advantage enjoyed by the 
feed industry, the speaker stated, is 
that its buyers and sellers under- 
stand the terms used to describe the 
products with which they are involv- 
ed. 


LEE BOYD 


NEW OFFICERS 


For the first time in its history, 
the Association of American Feed 
Control Officials has a president from 
outside the United States. He is C. 
R. Phillips of the Canadian depart- 
ment of agriculture at Ottawa. 

Elected vice president was R. E. 
Bergman of Minnesota. Continuing 
as secretary is A. Bruce Poundstone 
of Kentucky. Marvin H. Snyder of 
West Virginia was elected treasurer. 


Mr. Boyd raised some eyebrows 
when he noted a possible rebirth of 
large terminal feed mills. This 
movement, he said, may come a- 
bout because of recent freight rate 
reductions affecting the industry. 

“Some changes must be made in 
feed control regulations or the in- 
dustry cannot survive,” Mr. Boyd 
charged. He explained that the in- 
dustry cannot manufacture rations 
which will perform well for poor 
managers. Neither, he said, should 
control workers try to protect poor 
managers. This is impossible, he 
believes. 

The report which follows, concern- 
ing definition changes, was prepared 
with the assistance of Walter B. 
Griem, control official for the state 
of Wisconsin. 

Medicated feed labeling proposal 
endorsed to read as follows: ‘“‘A new 
policy in which that antibiotics will 
be expressed as ‘grams per pound’ 
in all products which are to be dilut- 
ed before feeding and as ‘grams per 
ton’ in all products which are to be 
fed without mixing with feed; the 
term ‘milligrams per pound’ will be 
permitted on the label only in those 
cases where a dosage is given as 
‘milligrams per day’ in the feeding 
directions.” 

Pet food committee recommenda- 
tion approved as follows: ‘“‘Resolved 
that the names of pet food ingred- 
ients, inthe statement of ingredients, 
shall be listed in the order of 
descending preponderance, the in- 
gredient present in the greatest pro- 
portion by weight being listed first. 
That any flavor designation on label 
of a pet food shall not be used unless 
the designated flavor is detectable 
by qualified individuals, or is one 
the presence of which provides a 
characteristic distinguishable by the 
pet. That any flavor designation on 
a pet food label must either conform 
to the name of its source as shown in 
the ingredient statement or the in- 
gredient statement shall show the 
source of the flavor.” 

Further resolved was: “When a 
meat or meat by-product ingredient 


or a combination of such components 
constitutes 95 per cent or more of 
the total weight of all ingredients of 
a mixture, the name or names of 
such ingredient(s) may form a part 
of the product name provided the 
names of all other ingredients in the 
mixture are printed on the label im- 
mediately following the name of the 
product.” 

A proposed labeling procedure 
was recommended as follows: 
‘“‘When gravy or sauce is declared 
on the label, the term gravy or sauce 
must appear in the statement of in- 
gredients with its components listed 
immediately following in parenthes- 

Animal products: Tentative Defini- 
tion 1 on poultry by-product meal 
made official. Definition 19 on hy- 
drolyzed poultry feathers deleted 
and the following tentative defini- 
tion adopted: ‘‘Hydrolyzed poultry 
feathers is the product resulting 
from the treatment under pressure 
of clean, undecomposed feathers 
from slaughtered poultry, free of ad- 
ditives and/or accelerators. Not less 
than 80 per cent of its crude protein 
content shall consist of ‘digestible 
protein.’ ” 

Adopted as tentative: “‘Dried meat 

solubles is the dry, granulated water 
extract from animal tissues exclus- 
ive of hair, hoof, horn, manure, 
stomach contents, and blood, except 
in such traces as might occur un- 
avoidably in good factory practice, 
especially prepared for feeding pur- 
poses by steaming or extraction with 
hot water, evaporation under vac- 
uum, and dehydration by a mechan- 
ical drier.”’ 

Barley products: Adopted as ten- 
tative was the following: ‘‘Pearl bar- 
ley by-products is the entire by- 
product resulting from the manu- 
facture of pearl barley from clean 
barley.’”’ Also adopted as tentative 
was: ‘Barley mill by-products is the 
entire offal from the milling of bar- 
ley flour from clean barley and is 
composed of barley hulls and barley 
middlings.”’ 

Corn products: Definition T-3 de- 
leted. Numbers T-2 and T-5 made of- 
ficial. Following definition adopted 
as tentative: ‘Heat process corn is 
the product resulting from heating 
whole corn under pressure without 
removing any of the component 
parts. It may be ground, pelle‘ed, 
or flaked.” 

Drugs committee: Added to ‘ist 
under T-7 were novobiocin, tylo in, 
and promazine hydrochloride. } 20- 
mycin added to list of “not 12W 
drugs.” 

Linseed & flax products: Wo °d 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Coming Events 


North Carolina Nutrition Conference, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh .....................Dec. 7-8 


Michigan Feed & Grain Dealers Association, 


Pantlind Ho:el, Grand Rapids Dec. 7-8 


1962 


Kansas Formula Feed Conference, 
Kansas State University, Manhattan 


Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 


Midwest Feed Manufacturers Association, 
Shamrock-Hilton Hotel, Houston Jan. 28-30 


Illinois Nutrition Conference, 
University of Illinois, Urbana Jan. 31 - Feb. 1 

Wyoming Grain, Feed, & Seed Dealers Association, 
Townsend Hotel, Casper Feb. 4-6 


Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev. --cccccccccecescsnscenesee Feb. 7-9 


Montana Nutrition Conference, 
Montana State College, Bozeman 


Pacific Northwest Feed Mill Production School, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Seattle 


Utah Feed Manufacturers & Dealers Association, 
Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City 


Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 
Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo 


Nebraska Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 
Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 


Maryland Nutrition Conference, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C.| ..................... March 8-9 


Grain & Feed Dealers National Association, 


Denver Hilton Hotel, Denver March 21-23 


Distillers Feed Conference, 
Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati 


Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Association, 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita 


American Feed Manufacturers Association, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


May 10-12 


Mi + Grain & Feed Associati 
Hotel Governor, Jefferson City 


NFA] national renderers association 


FEEDERS SAVE NEARLY 11/2 TONS OF FEED, 
GET 5 PIGS FREE FOR EVERY 100 THEY RAISE. 


Recent feeding tests with weanling pigs showed outstand- 
ing results from a ration fortified with a 5% amount on 
meat and bone meal. 


These fimdings, when applied to 100 pigs, would result in 
feed savings of 2,968 pounds and increased gain of 672 
pounds .. . like getting 5 pigs free! 


Your local renderer can tell you all about it . . . show you 
how meat and bone meal improve your results. 


30 N. LASALLE ST. FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


Fish Solubles 
DRY FORM 


Economical to use . . . Enables any 
mixer, regardless of size, to use 
FISH SOLUBLES in his feeds at 


recommended levels. 
FREE FLOWING 


Used 40 Ibs. to ton of complete 
feed it assures 2% level of con- 
densed fish solubles in formula. 


No Poultry or Swine Feed is 
complete without the all-important 
Growth Factor(s) found in 

FISH SOLUBLES. 


KEES & COMPANY 


327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Phone HArrison 7-1528 
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22-23 
American Dehydrators Association, 
14-15 
15-16 
4-6 
26-28 


FOR QUALITY 
AND SERVICE 


CALL BRoadway 1-7411 


Contact us when you need 
feed ingredients and vitamin 
supplements, or want to buy 
or sell grain. We distribute: 


PEDER DEVOLD'S DEVOLKOD 
VITAMIN OILS 


FLEISCHMANN'S IRRADIAT- 
ED DRY YEAST, VITAMIN D, 


for livestock. 


MAGNAVITE Regular and XXX 
fortifiers for poultry and hogs. 


MAGNAVAM Fortifiers for 
Cattle, Hogs and Poultry. 


MIRICOE TRACE MINERALS 
Formulated for Swine, Cattle 
and Poultry. 


SCHLITZ BREWERS DRIED 
YEAST. Rich source of B com- 


plex vitamins. 


SNOW FLAKE Pure Reef Oys- 
ter Shells. Prima Phos. Ask for 
prices. 


Dried Skim and Buttermilk . . . 
Wheat Germ Oil . . . Anadex 
Kaf-Kaps 


STRATTON GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Grain and Feed Merchants 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
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Happy Birthday 


Pacing the Happy Birthday track 
squad this month is Ray kK. now- 
land, president of Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis. Mr. Rowland, a farm- 
born native of Illinois, will light the 
candles on his cake Dec. 8. 

The Purina chief executive was 
educated at the University of Wis- 
consin and this year completes 35 
years of service with his firm. After 
service as a salesman, Ray became 
manager of the mill at Circleville, 
Ohio, in 1943. He later became a 
vice president and member of the 
board of directors. 

On the elevation of Donald Dan- 
forth, son of the founder, to board 
chairman, Mr. Rowland became 
president of Purina. 

Here is the complete December 
birthday parade: 

DECEMBER 2— Ray Gorgen, Day 
Co., Minneapolis; E. G. Horst, Cal- 
cium Carbonate Co., Chicago: 
Mayme C. Hosney, George Corr- 
ado Milling Co., Frankfort, N. Y.; 
Collier Wenderoth Jr., O. K. Feed 
Mills, Inc., Fort Smith, Ark.; Dr. 
H. S. Wilgus, Ray Ewing Co., Pas- 
adena, Calif.; Richard W. Hirschy, 
Master Feed & Seed Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

DECEMBER 3—James A. Peachey, 
Peachey Bros., Burnett, Wis. 

DECEMBER 4—Maurice Baringer, 
Oelwein Chemical Co., Oelwein, 
Iowa; Les Beardsmore, O’Fallon, 
Ill. 

DECEMBER 5—Ken Simms, Dawe’s 
Laboratories, Inc., Chicago; Har- 
old Z. Smith, J. B. Sedberry, Inc., 
Tyler, Tex. 

DECEMBER 7—George M. Brinker, 
National Distillers Products Co., 
New York City. 

DECEMBER 8—Henry C. DeWall, 
Forreston Grain & Feed Mill, 
Forreston, Ill.; R. E. Rowland, 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 

DECEMBER 9 — Ernest H. Kieser, 
Pickett-Anthes, Inc., Toledo. 

DECEMBER 10— Howard R. Bau- 
mann, Prater Pulverizer Co., Chi- 
cago; Richard L. Kathe, Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Chicago; W. L. Krapp, 
National Ideal Co., Toledo; Ru:- 
sell H. Knoop, Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Des Moines; H. Leigh Woehl- 
ing, International Salt Co., Inc., 
Clarks Summit, Pa. 

DECEMBER 11—A. W. Lane, Chase 
Bag Co., Los Angeles; William A. 
Rothermel, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Chicago. 


RAY E. ROWLAND 


DECEMBER 12 — Edward Burgers 
Jr., Kraft Bag Corp., New York 
City; Dr. J. L. Krider, McMillen 
Feed Mills, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


DECEMBER 13—Hamilton E. Clark, 
American Cyanamid Co., Prince- 
ton, N. J.; T. M. Curran, Curran’s 
Elevator Co., Bangor, Wis.; Fred 
L. Gaines, Shellbuilder Co., Hous- 
ton; C. A. Mazzuchelli, Carus 
Chemical Co., Inc., LaSalle, Ill. 

DECEMBER 14 — H. E. Dennie, 
Chase Bag Co., Philadelphia; Carl 
F. Koch, Breese Grain Co., Breese, 
Ill. 

DECEMBER 15 — E. A. Blasing, 
Pillsbury Co., Clinton, Iowa. 


DECEMBER 16—George C. Ander- 
son, Fruen Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis; Carl J. B. Currie, Unity 
Feeds, Inc., Boston. 


DECEMBER 17—Frank J. Albrecht, 
Farmers Milling Co., Athens, 
Wis.; Ralph Jacobson, Jacobson 
Machine Works, Minneapolis; Rob- 
ert N. Christiansen, Master Feed 
& Seed Co., Inc., East St. Louis, 
Til. 

DECEMBER 18—Alexis C. Barbeau 
Jr., S. Howes Co., Inc., Silver 
Creek, N. Y.; Sam W. Henn, B. *. 
Gump Co., Chicago; Reinhold ‘Y. 
Hoth, R. W. Hoth Company, M'l- 
waukee. 


DECEMBER 19—Lester B. Brigiit, 
Supersweet Feeds, Des Moine;; 
Dr. Wise Burroughs, Iowa Sta e 
University, Ames, Iowa; Hen y 
Ninnemann, Henry Ninnemar', 
Inc., Hales Corners, Wis. 
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D! CEMBER 20—J. A. Forrest Jr., 
_.. A. Forrest Co., Minneapolis; 
‘fonroe Meyer, Stone Mountain 
«rit Co., Thiensville, Wis.; John 
‘uhm Jr., Ruhm Phosphate & 
‘hemical Co., Mount Pleasant, 


‘enn. 

D! CEMBER 21—Austin W. Carpen- 
ier, Eastern Federation of Feed 
-lerchants, Sherburne, N. Y.; R. 
'’, Merwin, Eriez Mfg. Co., Erie, 
Pa.; Dr. G. Carroll Wallis, Stan- 
card Brands, Inc., New York City; 
Merrill C. Schlief, Davenport Ele- 
vator Co., Des Moines. 

DECEMBER 22 — Franklin Fader, 
Franklin Fader Co., Newark, N.- 
J.; Clyde H. Kennedy, St. Louis 
Park, Minn.; Aldo Allesio, Califor- 
nia Pellet Mill Co., San Francisco. 

DECEMBER 23— A. L. Flanagan, 
Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwau- 
kee; Richard R. Proctor, National 
Oats Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Earl P. Warner, Warner Broker- 
age Co., Minneapolis. 

DECEMBER 24 — Robert H. Lamb, 
Milwaukee; Walter S. Leary, 
Leary Grain Co., Minneapolis. 

DECEMBER 25—Fred E. Bradberg, 
Northern Milling Co., Wausau, Wis. ; 
J. F. Porter, Chase Bag Co., Tole- 
do; Daingerfield L. Ashton, Green 
Mish Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 

DECEMBER 26 — T. C. Burchard, 
Murphy Products Co., Burlington, 

‘Wis.; Marion S. Diercks, Foxbilt, 
Inc., Des Moines. 

DECEMBER 27—Edward B. Fishel, 
Fishel Products Co., Kingsburg, 
Calif. 

DECEMBER 28 — W. J. Koenig, 
Marshfield Milling Co., Marshfield, 
Wis.; Ray J. Lindquist, Minnesota 


Linseed Oil Co., Mineapolis; H. S. 
Vorhes, Charles City, Iowa. 

DECEMBER 30—Roy Perrett, Van 
Camp Laboratories, Long Beach, 
Calif.; Kenneth Winterscheidt, 
Winterscheidt Milling Co., Inc., 
Seneca, Kan.; G. Robert Peterson, 
National Broiler Council, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

DECEMBER 31—David W. Kinney, 
Barber & Bennett, Inc., Albany, N. 
Y.; C. M. Saunders, Saunders 
Mills, Inc., Toledo. 


New Premix Plant Begun 


By Vigortone Products 

CEDAR RAPIDS, Iowa — Work 
has been started on a steel and con- 
crete premix plant on the north edge 
of the city by Vigortone Products, 
Inc., according to President A. D. 
Swarzentruber. Its site measures 3% 
acres. 

Mr. Swarzentruber reported that 
10,000 square feet of the 55,000- 
square-foot structure will be utilized 
for offices. Production of vitamin, 
mineral, and antibiotic premixes for 
cattle, hogs, horses, sheep, and poul- 
try reportedly will reach 150 tons a 
day. 

Completion time was set for early 
spring. The new plant will allow 
the firm to handle increased pro- 
duction demands and change to a 
complete bulk system of handling 
raw materials, Vigortone said. Plans 
include a dealer school and confer- 
ence room and a product control & 
development laboratory. 


MFA Cooperative, Sedalia, Mo., has pur- 
chased a new Blue Streak mixer. 


Quick, 


mean more business 


and added profits for you! 


SPROUT- WALDRON 


Central Soya Purchases 


Spencer Kellogg Plant 

BELLEVUE, Ohio — Purchase of 
the soybean crushing plant of the 
Spencer Kellogg division of Textron, 
Inc., Providence, R. I., has been 
announced by Board Chairman Har- 
old W. McMillen of Central Soya Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Mr. McMillen reported that the 
Bellevue plant is the last of three 
Spencer Kellog soybean plants to be 
sold. Central Soya owns six other 
soybean processing plants, it was 


This is my dog. His name is 
Muggs. He is nine years old and 
weighs 65 pounds. He is not a rib- 
bon winner or a show dog but he 
is a wonderful pet and watch dog. 


Muggs was nine weeks old (no 
pedigree) when I got him from a 
neighbor. I started him right out 
on RYDE’S FLAKED DOG 
FOOD mixed into a gruel with a 
‘little milk and he has been on 
RYDE’S FLAKED DOG FOOD 
ever since. I now feed it dry — 
just as it comes from the bag. 


Sure, I'm prejudiced about 
RYDE’S FLAKED DOG FOOD. 
But I also know what it takes to 
make a good dog food. I know that 
RYDE’S FLAKED DOG FOOD 
is well balanced in the necessary 
nutritional elements and that its 


SIDE SCREEN CHANGE 


HAMMER MILL 


¥ SHORTENS DELAYS BETWEEN GRIND: 
¥ STEPS-UP CUSTOM GRINDING 
VOLUME AND PROFITS 
¥ CHANGE SCREENS. 
WITHOUT STOPPING MIL 
Write for Bulletin 114-A 


exclusive FLAKING PROCESS 
makes it palatable to all breeds of 
dogs. This is proven by the fact 
that it has been successfully fed to 
thousands and thousands of dogs 
during the 23 years it has been on 
the market. 

Let me send you a FREE SAM- 
PLE and details of the sales oppor- 
tunities in this exclusive kind of dry 


dog food. 
EC. 
L. C. Risberg, Pres. 
RYDE & COMPANY 


3939 S. Union Ave. 
Chicago 9, Ill. 


One unit in America’s most complete line of feed milling equipment 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.,INC. 
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Nopco Promotes Dye, 


Adds Rhodes in Field 

NEWARK, N. J. — Appointment of 
Ollen C. Rhodes as sales represen- 
tative and Louis J. Dye as field 
sales manager has been reported 
by the agricultural department of 
Nopco Chemical Co. 

Mr. Rhodes’ territory covers Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and Florida, where 
he will head sales and service in 
feed supplements and growth stim- 
ulants for livestock feeds. Mr. Dye, 
who headquarters at Charlotte, N.- 
C., will head operations in the South 
from Virginia and the Carolinas to 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

A former operator of a dairy and 
poultry farm and teacher of a vet- 
erans’ farm class, Mr. Rhodes grad- 
uated from the University of Geor- 
gia. For eight years he was a feed 
salesman for Marbut Milling Co., 
Augusta, Ga., and later was a nu- 
tritionist for Atlanta Milling Co. 

Mr. Dye, who joined Nopco in 1952, 
formerly served the firm’s agricul- 
tural department as southeastern 
district sales manager. He earned a 
master’s degree in agricultural 
chemistry in 1949 from Rutgers Uni- 
versity. The new appointee once 
was associated with U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals Co. 


Fliginger Elected Head 


of Sioux City Exchange 

SIOUX CITY, Iowa — Connie Flig- 
inger, manager of the grain opera- 
tions here for Cargill, Inc., Minneap- 
olis, has been elected president of 
the Sioux City Grain exchange for 
the coming year. 

Mr. Fliginger, a member of the 
exchange for seven years, succeeds 
Dean Daniels, who held the post for 
two consecutive terms. 

Other officers named were Don 
Schrickel of Quaker Oats Co., vice 
president, and A. P. Meyers of J. J. 
Mullaney Grain Co., re-elected 
treasurer. 


Clear nf-180 for Use 


As Hepatitis Check 

ASHLAND, Ohio — The Food & 
Drug administration has approved 
the use of furazolidone (nf-180) as a 
preventive of infectious hepatitis in 
chickens, according to Marketing 
Vice President Russell H. Eshelman 
of Hess & Clark. 

Such action, Mr. Eshelman re- 
ported, allows feed containing the 
product at a level of 0.011 per cent, 
or 100 grams per ton, of total ration 
and fed continuously in the danger 
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period to be labeled for that type of 
prevention. 
Infectious hepatitis has been treat- 
ed by furazolidone for more than 
three years, according to Mr. Eshel- 
man. The new use, he said, broad- 
ens existing claims for the product, 
which reportedly controls more poul- 
try diseases than any other drug. 


Abbott Labs Promotes 


Gross, Otto, Schock 

NORTH CHICAGO, Ill. — Scientif- 
ic division promotions of three spec- 
ialists, Drs. Herbert M. Gross, Gil- 
bert F. Otto, and Richard U. Schock, 
have been disclosed by Dr. Arthur 
W. Weston, research & development 
vice president for Abbott Labora- 
tories. 

Dr. Gross, head of pharmaceutical 
research since 1957, was named 
director of the new-product coordina- 
tion division, newly-created to 
handle packaging development, new 
product research, and pharmaceuti- 
cal investigations. He earned a doc- 
torate in pharmacy from the Univer- 
sity of Florida. 

Dr. Otto, until 1953 assistant dean 
of the school of hygiene & public 
health at Johns Hopkins University, 
was designated director of agricul- 
tural & veterinary research. He will 
be responsible for animal health & 
clinical research, agricultural farm 
research, and animal health & nu- 
trition research. 

Head of the organic research de- 
partment since 1958, Dr. Schock was 
appointed director of chemical re- 
search to head microchemistry, bio- 
chemistry, organic and physical 
chemistry, and chemical liaison. He 
received his doctorate in organic 
chemistry from the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Whitmoyer Conducts 82nd 


Poultry Health School 

MYERSTOWN, Pa. — Thirty - six 
persons attended Whitmoyer Labora- 
tories, Inc.’s 82nd poultry health & 
nutrition school, held here recently. 
Various segments of the poultry and 
feed industries were represented. 

Students came from as far away 
as Bangkok, Thailand. Subjects cov- 
ered included nutrition, manage- 
ment, external and internal para- 
sites, bacteriology, and disease 
recognition and control. Information 
on attending future classes may be 
secured by contacting Whitmoyer’s 
Dr. J. R. Wiley. 


Westphalia (Mich.) Milling Co. has pur- 
chased a new Blue Streak mixer and mo- 
lasses blender. 


— Feed Control 


(Continued trom page 62) 


‘‘oil” deleted from Definition 99. 

Mineral feeds: Term ‘‘soft phos. 
phate’’ deleted from Section 139 of 
1961 edition and new tentative defini- 
tion adopted. It reads: ‘“‘Soft rock 
phosphate is the very finely divided 
by-product (washings) obtained 
from mining Florida rock phosphate 
by the hydraulic process. It shall 
contain a minimum of 9.0 per cent 
phosphorus and 15.0 per cent cal- 
cium and not more than 30.0 per 
cent of clay and 1.5 per cent of 
fluorine.” 


Adopted tentatively: ““Trace min- 
eralized salt is common salt (NaCl) 
which contains trace minerals recog- 
nized as essential in animal nutri- 
tion. It is usually added to a mixed 
feed at a one per cent level and, at 
such level, it replaces common salt. 
The trace minerals, expressed as 
the element, and minimum amounts 
of each, shall be present as follows: 
Iodine, 0.007 per cent; Cobalt, 0.01 
per cent; Manganese, 0.24 per cent; 


Merck Reports Sales Up 


Two Million From '60 

RAHWAY, N. J. — Its consolidat- 
ed net sales for the third quarter 
ended Sept. 30 totaled 57.65 million 
dollars, compared to 55.73 million 
for a similar period a year ago, ac- 
cording to President John T. Connor 
of Merck & Co., Inc. 

Mr. Connor reported that estimat- 
ed net income after taxes for the 
earlier period was 7.05 million dol- 
lars, against 6.94 million this year. 
Resulting earnings per share of com- 
mon stock in the 1961 period was 64 
cents, down a penny from last year. 


Consolidated net sales for the first 
nine months of 1961 amounted to 
170.43 million dollars, up two per 
cent from the 167.15 million in 1960. 
Net income after taxes for the two 
periods were 19.31 and 21.83 million 
dollars, with earnings of $1.78 and 
$2.02. Foreign and domestic com- 
petition remains acute, Mr. Connor 
noted. 


BARTLETT APPOINTMENT 

CLEVELAND — Designation of 
William E. Hunter as field engin: *r 
for the Trumph division of Bartle t- 
Snow-Pacific, Inc., has been anno: 1- 
ced by the firm. Mr. Hunter, 0 
alumnus of Missouri State Univers: y 
and Sinclair College, came to BS? 
from the Ohio Farm Bureau offi 2 
at Columbus. 
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Ccpper, 0.02 per cent; Iron, 0.1 per 
cent; and Zinc, 0.06 per cent.” 

hree resolutions in the 1961 publi- 
ce‘ion concerning mineral feeds 
were changed to read: 

A) ‘Mineral feed’ shall mean a 
su stance or mixture of substances 
intended to supply primarily mineral 
el-ments or inorganic nutrients to 
animals other than man. Guaran- 
tevs for crude protein, crude fat, and 
crude fiber are not required. 

“B) Mineral feeds, and mixed 
fecds containing five per cent or 
more mineral ingredients, shall in- 
clude in the guaranteed analysis the 
minimum and maximum percent- 
ages of calcium and salt and the 
minimum percentages of phosphorus 
and iodine, if present. The specific 
component shall be stated in the in- 
gredient statement in the form used. 

“C) The minimum and maximum 
percentage guarantees for calcium 
and/or salt shall conform to the fol- 
lowing: when the minimum is five 
per cent or less, the maximum shall 
not exceed the minimum by more 
than one unit (example — calcium 


minimum three per cent, maximum 


four per cent); when the minimum 
is above five per cent, the maximum 
shall not exceed the minimum by 
more than 20 per cent (example — 


calcium minimum 10 per cent and 
maximum 12 per cent).”’ 


New tentative definition: ‘‘Diam- 
monium phosphate is the product re- 
sulting from the neutralization of 
feeding phosphoric acid with syn- 
thetic ammonia. It shall contain not 
less than 20.5 per cent nitrogen and 
23.0 per cent phosphorus. It shall be 
used only in ruminant feeds. Note — 
this does not include diammonium 
phosphate made from _ by-product 
ammonia absorbed from coke-oven 
gas.” 


Miscellaneous products: Changed 
T-23 to read: ‘‘Verxite is an exfolliat- 
ed magnesium - aluminum - iron sili- 
cate containing not less than 98 per 
cent exfolliated hydrobiotite.”’ 

Molasses: T-23 was changed to 
read: ‘Cane molasses is a heavy 
liquid by-product of the manufac- 
ture of cane sugar. It shall contain 
not less than 48 per cent total sug- 
ars expressed as invert sugar. It its 
moisture content exceeds 27 per 
cent, its density may be not less 
than 79.5 per cent. Brix determined 
by double dilution.” 

The new physical forms commit- 
tee’s recommendations set up in 
tentative status the definitions 
recommended by Feed Production 
School, Inc. 


Rice products: Deleted Definition 
163. Adopted as tentative: ‘Rice 
mill by-product is the total offal ob- 
tained in the milling of rice. It con- 
sists of rice hulls, rice bran, rice 
polish, and broken rice grains. Its 
crude fiber content shall not exceed 
32.0 per cent.”’ 

Soybean products: Tentative def- 
initions 24, 25, 26, 27, and 29 made 
official. 

Vitamins: Resolution b on page 58 
of 1961 official publication deleted. 


William |. Sargent Dies 


After Year-Long Illness 

DES MOINES—Funeral rites have 
been held for William I. Sargent, for- 
merly vice president and board 
chairman of Sargent & Co., manufac- 
turer of livestock and poultry feeds. 

Mr. Sargent, who was 80, retired 
in 1956 after earning wide recogni- 
tion as a Des Moines businessman. 
Death occurred at his Branson (Mo.) 
resort home following a year’s ill- 
ness. 

For many years, Mr. Sargent had 
been active in YMCA activities. Buri- 
al took place in the Masonic ceme- 
tery. 


‘You'll move more bales 


== You'll make 


SUPERIOR GERMAN SPHAG- 
NU‘ PEAT from the famous De 
torf bogs is the world’s standard of 
quality. It is sun cured, uniformly 
absc bent, springy texture, coarsely 
shre ded for poultry use. Detorf lit- 
ter \-sists packing and crumbling. 


HANDLING HEADACHES 
with DETORF. Each bale of Detorf 
is sc _urely packed in high compres- 
ston dales, quality controlled, marked 
or ize and securely bound. Tre- 
men ous capacity plus 
Pron pt order handling and fast ship. 
mer insure delivery to meet your 
sale demand. 


LIBERAL PROFIT MARGINS 


- are assured by production economies 


passed on to you in fair pricing. 
High fertilizer value and soil con- 
ditioning effect when removed gives 
Detorf re-sale value and creates re- 
placement demand. Turnover is rap- 
id because poultrymen buy for all 
their litter — not just the built-up 
layer. 


TRADING CORP. 


15 S. Western Blvd., Chicago 9, lI] 


Tel. YArd 7-5009 
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You can’t call it Shellbuilder until every shell has been 
thoroughly washed in purified water. Until the shell has been 
heat sterilized in Shellbuilder’s special 67 foot rotary sterilizer. 
By the time it goes into the sacks, Shellbuilder is 

surgically sterile. Don’t you agree that clean, 

odorless Shellbuilder is the ideal calcium sup- 

plement for your customers’ flocks? And don’t sf 
forget, its rapid turnover makes Shellbuilder the pags’ 
ideal calcium supplement for you to stock profit- £ 

ably. Order a car today. 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY ~- MARINE BUILDING + HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Special Ross Corrugator 
Being Sent to Africa 


OKLAHOMA CITY — On its way 
to Nigeria, Africa, is a custom-made, 
high-speed hydraulic corrugator 
manufactured by Ross Machine & 
Mill Supply Co., the firm has an- 
nounced. Only 30 other similar units 
are in operation throughout the 
world, Ross reported. 

The prototype corrugator reported- 
ly was the first machine ever pro- 
duced for high-speed processing of 
flour mill rolls and was designed and 
built by the company’s late founder, 
C. R. Ross, in 1939. 

For 30 years before that time, an 
old planer-type machine had been 
used by Mr. Ross because a hydrau- 
lic corrugator was considered im- 
possible to produce. His skill as a 
machinest and inventor, however, 
proved adequate to dispute the the- 
ory. 


Ross Machine & Mill’s new corru- 
gator, along with the introduction of 
new carbide cutting tools, have re- 
duced corrugating time for rolls 75 
per cent, the firm said. The firm 
manufactures a wide range of proc- 
essing machinery for the feed, flour, 
and chemical-processing industries. 


Ontario Feed Dealers 


Will Meet in Toronto 


TORONTO, Canada — Subjects of 
special interest to members of the 
trade and allied personnel will be dis- 
cussed by authoritative speakers at 
the forthcoming annual meeting and 
convention of the Ontario Retail Feed 
Dealers association. 

Scheduled for Dec. 6, the gather- 
ing will be staged in the King Ed- 
ward hotel here. Spokemen promised 
a “real record-breaker convention.” 
Dr. Charles E. Irvin, prominent spe- 
cialist in sales and business man- 


(1) The logarithmic curve 
design loads easier... 
dumps cleaner .. . permits 
high speeds. 

(2) Scientifically formed lip 
aids in greater cup capacity. 


saves belting. 


(3) Bolt-hole placement 
gives better cup balance... 


(4) Hyperbolic sideboard 
ends permit greater load 
Capacity without “slopping.” 


First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled 


Your jobber has them, or 
write B. |. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


is sick or dies. 


iS EN Certified for feeding efticiency by Anoka Research Farms 


& 
Land O'Lakes® 


First in Feeding Research 


Land O'Lakes Pig Milk Replacer saves orphaned pigs as no 
other products can because it’s a milk product. Contains 20% 
fats, provides 22% extra calories. Suggest it to your cus- 
, tomers for situations in which the sow won’t or can’t nurse, 


LAND O'LAKES CREAMERIES, INC., MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 


Pig Milk Replacer 


agement training, will keynote the 
special events section. 

Results of a survey conducted to 
evaluate economic trends developin 
within feed industry will be disclosed 
by Oakley M. Ray, director of mar- 
ket research for the American Feed 
Manufacturers association. 

“Increasing Your Operation Effi- 
ciency” is the title of a talk to be 
presented by Canadian Gordon W. 
McNern, manager of Norfolk Cooper. 
ative Co., Ltd., Simcoe. C. W. Carr, 
editor and publisher of the Ottawa 
News Letter, will present an off-the- 
record report on legislative measures 
and industry affairs affecting Cana- 
da’s economy. 

A livestock roundup report and his 
views concerning the responsibilities 
and obligations of the feed supplier 
will be given by Ralph K. Bennett, 
chief of the livestock division’s mer- 
chandising section of the Canada de- 
partment of agriculture. 

Other items on the agenda include 
a business session, showing of a film 
on fire prevention in feed mills, and 
social and fellowship gatherings. 


Vitamin Chemists Meets 


For 1961-62 Announced 


CHICAGO — The 1961-62 schedule 
of meetings of the Association of Vi- 
tamin Chemists featuring top-notch 
speakers has been announced by Dr. 
C. E. Graham, chairman of the 
group’s public relations committee. 

All sessions will be held at 7:30 
p.m. in the Illini Union bldg., 715 S. 
Wood st., Chicago. These are the 
dates, speakers, and subjects: 

Dec. 7 — J. C. Bauernfeind, Hoff- 
man La-Roche, Inc., cartenoids as 
food colors; Jan. 11 — A. V. Nalban- 
dov, University of Illinois, role-of 
hormones in protein synthesis; Feb. 
8 — H. A. Hollander, Quartermaster 
Food & Container Institute, problems 
in food processing. 

March 8 — Douglas Frost, Abbott 
Laboratories, problems relating to 
food and feed additives; and May 10 
— A. E. Axelrod, University of Pitts- 
burgh, vitamins and transplantation 
immunity. Dinner reservations may 
be made by writing College of Phar- 
macy, University of Illinois, 833 S. 
Wood st., Chicago. 


HOOKER ASSIGNS CANNCN 

NEW YORK CITY — Williaa J. 
Cannon has been named manag :r of 
advertising and sales promotio: by 
Hooker Chemical Corp. Mr. Ca: non, 
who will headquarter at Nie {ara 
Falls, N. Y., came to the firm rom 
Allied Chemical Corp. He studi: 4 at 
Indiana and Northwestern Un ver- 
sities. 
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Hatching Turkeys 
(Continued from page 57) 


Coffee is served to lend conviviality 
tc open house times. 

included in the sideline items re- 
t: led by Bar-Non Mills are products 
n anufactured by Pfizer, Salsbury’s, 
Hess & Clark, Merck, American 
Scientific Laboratories, and Allied 
Chemical. Murphy’s dog food, calf 
ccncentrate, and baby pig minerals 
also are handled. 


Hiram Hegge is president of the 
Central Retail Feed asociation and 
a member of the American Feed 
Manufacturers and Northwest Retail 
Feed associations. Bar-Non gets 
more of its ingredients from nearby 
Minnesota than Wisconsin. 

“With the steady decrease in the 
number of farmers,’’ Mr. Hegge ob- 
served, ‘“‘I believe feed manufactur- 
ers will have to concentrate on com- 
plete feed programs for the larger 
customers that remain and to pro- 
mote corporate farming and learn 
its needs.” 


Hiram Hegge added, “Corporate 
farming is the coming thing. We'll 
have to accept it and get the busi- 
ness that the institution offers. Small 
mills are the logical places for those 
growers to get their feeds.”’ This is 
true, the feed man continued, ‘‘be- 
cause those big operations want to 
take advantage of the lower costs of 
grinding and mixing in small mills, 
compared with the cost of feed that 
comes out of a big-city mill.” 


Blough New Manager at 


Guntersville for Wayne 


GUNTERSVILLE, Ala. — J. E. 
Blough has been appointed general 
plant manager for the feed and soy- 
bean-processing plants of Allied 
Mills, Inc., Chicago, according to 
Manufacturing Vice President F. H. 
Blough. 

The new manager succeeds Elster 
B. Copeland, who has been assigned 
to the home office. Mr. Copeland 


came to Allied Mills in 1959 with a 
broad background in the grain and 


Blough E. B. 
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feed businesses. 

A veteran with the company, F. H. 
Blough began his association at the 
Chicago accounting office in 1932. 
Later he was transferred to the Mem- 
phis plant and in 1946 was assigned 
to Fort Wayne following military 
service. 

At Fort Wayne, he served as head 
of the accounting department and, 
after subsequent promotions, was 
named plant manager in 1956. In his 
new post, Mr. Copeland will be con- 
cerned with the soybean division. 


Bunge Shifts Ringwald 


To Kansas City Office 

KANSAS CITY — Vice President 
James W Ringwald has been trans- 
ferred here from the New York City 
home office of the Bunge Corp., ac- 
cording to President Walter C. 
Klein. Bunge is a leading exporter of 
agricultural commodities. 

Mr. Ringwald now will supervise 
and coordinate the company’s inter- 


ior rivers operation, including ele- 
vators at Helena and Osceola, Ark.; 
Cairo, Ill.; and Greenville, Miss.; as 
well as a newly-opened office at Chi- 
cago. 

Formerly stationed at Kansas 
City, Mr. Ringwald has had many 
years of experience in all mid- 
western terminal markets as well as 
in the firm’s export grain division. 
Continuing as manager of the Kan- 
sas City office will be another vice 
president, Walton F. Mulloy. 


Dorney Farm Supply, Sumner, Ill., has pur- 
chased a new Blue Streak hammer mill. 


CYANAMID APPOINTMENT 

NEW YORK CITY — W. L. Chris- 
tensen has been named by American 
Cyanamid Co.’s agricultural division 
as assistant promotion manager for 
animal industry products. A Rutgers 
University graduate, Mr. Christensen 
joined Cyanamid last August after 
serving as advertising promotion 
manager for William Pearson Corp. 


EVERYWHERE 
YOU pure cruseo 
* JOYSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 


POULTRYMEN PICK 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


Coast-to-coast PILOT BRAND is a best-seller every month 
in the year. That’s because this ideal eggshell material is 


it pays BIG to stock, dis- 
play, promote PILOT 
BRAND Oyster Sheli— 
the largest selling egg- 
shell material in the 
world. 


For Poultry 


tried, tested, proved. It definitely helps poultrymen get top 
production of stronger shelled eggs—the kind that bring 
highest prices in the market. 


This universal demand for PILOT BRAND means that you 
can always count on steady sales, fast turnovers, good 
profits. And we help to keep customers coming your way 
with consistent advertising in leading farm and poultry 
publications and on more than 70 radio stations. 


Oyster Shell Products Company mobile, Atabame 


PHONE 
TL 2-2937 
AREA 716 


CALF MANNA 
PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 


BRAN 
MIDDLINGS 
HOMINY FEED 


SUNSET FEED & GRAIN Co., INC. 


805 Dun Building 
Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
PROTAMONE 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE ON FEED INGREDIENTS 


DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
MALT SPROUTS 


ASK FOR QUOTATION CARD 


BU. 


PACIFIC MOLASSES 
MILEZYME 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 


SOYBEAN MEAL 
LINSEED MEAL 
BEET PULP 
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THE FEED BAG 


Reader Service 


How It Works: Read the descriptions of products and services available. For full details on those which interest you, just 
circle the matching numbers on the postage-paid card. We will forward your inquiries and you will get the facts p: 
Be sure to sign your name, company name, and mailing address. There is no obligation whatsoever. 


romptly. 


AUTOMATIC FERTILIZER PLANT 


Full information is being offered by Continen- 
tal Sales Co. on its Blend-O-Mixer, an auto- 
matic fertilizer blending plant said to deliver 
a ton of fertilizer every three minutes. The 
push-button unit is a one-man, self-contained 
plant capable of blending more than 7,000 
possible formulas, the firm reported. Use of 
the Blend-O-Matic by a retailer who sells 1,000 
tons of fertilizer per year may mean a sav- 
ings of $10,000 annually, Continental said. 


Circle No. 3 for this offer. 


PORTABLE PNEUMATIC CONVEYORS 


Production of two new portable pneumatic 
conveyors, said to be suited to low-cost bulk 
transfer of grain and seed, has been announc- 
ed by the Buhler Corp. Called the Trojan ser- 
ies, the conveyors reportedly are compact units 
rated at 10 and 25 tons an hour. Published in- 
formation offered explains that they employ 
a positive displacement blower rather than the 
conventional multi-stage fans. Trojan convey- 
ors are designed for transfer to and from cars, 
trucks, barges, ships, and warehouses, Buhler 
said. 
Circle No. 4 for this offer. 


NEW AMPROL USAGE 


Its newest coccidiostat, Amprol, now may be 
used in broiler and turkey poult rations up to 
marketing time, according to the chemical di- 
vision of Merck & Co., Inc. Marketing Director 
James E. McCabe said that removal of tho 
withdrawal clause means it no longer is neces- 
sary to carry both medicated and non-medicat- 
ed rations. In addition, poultrymen no longer 
need make a feeding-program change befor> 
birds are ready for marketing. Complete data 
will be sent on request. 


Circle No. 5 for this offer. 
MOLASSES PELLET MILL 


Availability of a new bulletin on its Ace mill 
for manufacturing molasses pellets has been 
reported by Sprout-Waldron & Co., Inc. Com- 
pany spokesmen said the bulletin describes 
advantages of mill's in-line blending condition- 
er and hot molasses injection system for mak- 
ing up to 30 per cent molasses-content pellets. 
Sprout-Waldron noted that functions of the 
high-speed blender and variable-speed feeder 
insure efficient extrusion through the pelleting 
die. 
Circle No. 6 for this offer. 
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DEHYDRATED ALFALFA BOOKLET 


Specimen copies of its new 24-page booklet, 
“How to Feed Modern Dehydrated Alfalfa,” 
now are available from the American Dehy- 
drators association. Nutrient feeding informa- 
tion and suggestions on when and how to in- 
clude dehydrated alfalfa in the ration are fea- 
tured in the publication. Also included is a 
capsule survey on recent experiment station 
reports concerning the use of dehy. 


Circle No. 1 for this offer. 


CONTINUOUS MIXER CATALOG 


A new catalog offered by Falls Industries, Inc., 
describes capacities, dimensions, and power 
requirements for 14 standard sizes of its “An- 
thony-design” continuous mixers in double 
and single shaft models. Included in publish- 
ed details are the reportedly exclusive variable 
pitch blades. Allowed by this mechanical fea- 
ture, Falls said, is changing retention time in 
the field for applications where flow require- 
ments are uncertain or where material is criti- 


cally friable. 


Circle No. 2 for this offer. 


BELGIAN BALER TWINE 


Belgian baler twine with a 325-pound tensile 
strength made from long-strand fibers now is 
available from Shellbuilder Co., the firm has 
announced. Literature offered on the twine 
notes that it is smooth and will not break or 
knot. Shellbuilder said the fibers are grown in 
East Africa and spun in Belgium on Mackhaul- 
Gill spinners. A special coating reportedly pre- 
vents mildew and repulses insects and rodents. 
Circle No. 7 for this offer. 


NEW DAY MIXER 


A recent addition to J. H. Day Co.'s line of mix- 
ers, the Nauta, is said to be ideal for research 
and development work as well for production 
use. Features include, according to the ‘irm, 
high accuracy dispersion mixing in from “0 to 
40 per cent less time than required by conven- 
tional mixers, low power consumption, s!att- 
ing under full load, and no lump formc tion 
when molasses and similar ingredients are 
added to feed mixes. With the Nauta, mi “ing 
action reportedly increases batch accu acy 
while reducing the time required by con en- 
tional units to complete the process. Full i: ‘or- 
mation is offered. 


Circle No. 8 for this ofter. 
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The Feed Bag Reader Service Has Filled 108,814 Requests for Data 


PIC APPETITE BOOSTER 


Its newly-developed non-nutritive additive for 
pig starter feeds induces the animals to eat dry 
feed early, according to Thompson-Hayward 
Chemical Co. In addition, the product report- 
edly causes an increase in appetite during the 
early-growth stages, the firm said. Designated 
Pig Caller, the new product is described fully 
in data available from the firm, which also will 
send a free sample. Tests, it is claimed, show 
that Pig Caller is a more effective feed con- 
sumption stimulant than flavor additives. 


Circle No. 9 for this offer 


PORTABLE MOISTURE TESTER 


Recently added to the line of Steinlite moisture 
testers is a ruggedly-constructed portable 
model, according to the line’s exclusive distrib- 
utor, Seedburo Equipment Co. Seedburo said 
the new unit is completely battery powered, 
can be used anywhere, and has no tubes. It 
reportedly will make 5,000 tests before replace- 
ment of the 22%2-volt battery becomes neces- 
sary. In previous models, battery changes 
were required after 1,000 tests, literature avail- 
able on the new model states. 


Circle No. 10 for this offer. 


NEW WEIGHING SYSTEM 


Announcement of its new and simplified elec- 
tro-mechanical control system for use in weigh- 
ing, blending, or batching of two or more in- 
gredients has been made by Cardinal Scale 
Mig. Co. Connected to conventional mechan- 
ical scale levers, the system is said to greatly 
reduce maintenance problems. Details offered 
on the system advise that it is customized for 
the individual user's needs. 


Circle No. 11 for this offer. 


BAG & CARTON PRINTER 


Minneapolis Sewing Machine Co. has introduc- 
ed a bag and carton printer for in-plant pri- 
vate-label printing. Complete information will 
be sent on request. Features of the new ma- 
chine include self-starting and stopping by 
electric switches and easy-to-change type and 
rolls, Minneapolis said. Claimed completely 
adjustable, the machine reportedly prints from 
one to a dozen or more lines of type at a rate 
of 45 bags per minute. Different colored ink 
may be used for each line, the firm noted. 


Circle No. 15 for this offer. 


SC EW CONVEYOR BROCHURE 


Reportedly just off the press is the new screw 
conveyor and accessories brochure of Thomas 
Conveyor Co., Inc. The publication features 
the firm's complete line of steel, stainless steel, 
aluminum, brass, and copper screw conveyors, 
Thomas said. A copy will be sent promptly. 


Circle No. 16 for this offer. 
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NEW DUSTPROOFERS 


Its newly-announced series of DP dustproofers 
will protect the exhaust ends of vibrators and 
valves, according to the Branford’ Co. Spokes- 
men pointed out that when an air line con- 
tains a filter before leading into a pneumatic 
reciprocating vibrator or air valve, foreign 
matter can only enter a system through the ex- 
haust. Its standard series of DP-A dustproofers 
are of aluminum but can be made from other 
materials as required, the firm said. Complete 
data are offered. 


Circle No. 17 for this offer. 


FLEXIBLE METALLIC HOSE 


Complete information is being offered by Uni- 
versal Metal Hose Co. on the application of its 
flexible metallic hose couplings in blending 
feed. Spokesmen said the firm recently col- 
laborated with Universal Hoist Co. to produce 
a smoothly-operating combined mixing and 
packaging procedure for a Cedar Falls (Iowa) 
business. Vibration in the shaker-separators 
necesitated the use of the flexible hose coupl- 
ings, the manufacturer said. 


Circle No. 18 for this offer 


LABORATORY CONTROLLER 


Typical applications of the new Brookstat lab- 
oratory controller are illustrated in its Bulletin 
850 now ready for distribution, according to 
Brooks Instrument Co., Inc. The portable de- 
vice, company spokesmen said, was designed 
for the precise, automatic regulation of temp- 
erature and can be applied readily to the mea- 
surement and control of pressure, vacuum, and 
liquid level. Termed a true proportional con- 
troller free of cycling, the Brookstat is said to 
provide proportional control (modulated dura- 
tion pulse), on-off control, high limit alarm, as 
well as serving as an output signal for record- 
ers. 
Circle No. 19 for this offer. 


NEW PHOSPHATE MOVIE 


A new movie produced by International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp., “The True Measure of 
Feed Phosphates,” is being made available to 
feed industry trade associations, universities, 
and other groups, IMC has reported. Demon- 
strated in the film is the bone ash test, said to 
be regarded by many researchers as the most 
effective way of determining the biological 
availability of different phosphate sources. The 
test, or biological assay, was developed by 
the firm's director of research, Dr. M. B. Gillis. 
Requests for viewing the film will be acknowl- 
edged promptly. 
Circle No. 20 for this offer. 


SCOUR TAB PACKAGING 


Now being offered in a new 50-tab unbreak- 
able plastic jar are its calf scour tabs, accord- 
ing to Hess & Clark. The product also is avail- 
able on a four-tab card, but a saving is effected 
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with the larger package, the firm noted. Data 
offered on scour tabs advises that they treat 
bacterial pneumonia and bacterial diarrhea in 
calves. Hess & Clark said the tabs contain a 
special formulation of Streptomycin, sulfathi- 
zole and kaolin. Full information will be sent on 
request. 
Circle No. 21 for this offer. 


FORMULATION SERVICE 


Detailed information on its new service to feed 
manufacturers, termed “least-cost formulation 
service,” now is being offered by Peter Hand 
Foundation. The manufacturer of vitamin 
products for livestock and poultry feeds report- 
ed that formulas submitted to the firm will be 
processed through an electronic analog com- 
puter. The cost per formula is nominal, spokes- 


AUTOMATIC CLEARING VALVE 


men advised. Peter Hand described the ser. 
vice as “something entirely new.” 


Circle No. 13 tor this otter. 


Now available for all new Grainvayors is g 
fully-automatic rotary valve which clears for. 
eign matter from the air lock immediately with. 
out machine stoppage or manual attention, ac. 
cording to Myers-Sherman Co. The valve also 
is being produced in kit form for converting 
units now in use, the firm said. Descriptive in- 
formation offered on the valve describes it as 
an exclusive Myers-Sherman design which 
provides a simple reversing action and self 
clearing if foreign matter stops it. 


Circle No. 14 for this offer. 


MANAGEMENT e 


Gerald Burke on Business 


Changes in procedures of the In- 
ternal Revenue service of impor- 
tance to all taxpayers are the sub- 
ject of this month’s discussion. This 
topic is of vital concern to every in- 
dustry member and merits careful 
study. 


How*do you tie a bow with your 
shoe laces? You’ve been doing it 
every day for years. It’s perfectly 
simple. But how do you do it? Can 
you describe in writing just how you 
go about it? The Treasury depart- 
ment is making a bit more difficult 
request of thousands of taxpayers. 


It is sending out letters that read: 


“Your income tax return for the 
year shown above has been selected 
for examination. Information in 
addition to that furnished with the 
return is necessary in the verifica- 
tion of your reported tax liability. 


“In order to cause you the least 
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Tax Department 


Confuse 
With New Procedures? 


inconvenience and to expedite the 
examination of your return, please 
submit evidence from your records 
in the form of receipts, canceled 
checks or other appropriate docu- 
ments, or acceptable reproductions 
of such records, to substantiate any 
item checked below. In addition to 
furnishing such evidence, please 
complete any questionnaire which 
may be included. Upon completion 
of the examination your records or 
acceptable reproductions will be re- 
turned to you. 

‘The requested information and 
questionnaires should be submitted 
within 15 days. Otherwise, your tax 
will be recomputed on the basis of 
information on hand and you will be 
notified of the correct tax liability. 

‘‘A self-addressed envelope is en- 
closed for your convenience. Please 
note the address on the enclosed 
envelope since it is essential that any 


later communications be directed to 
the same address.”’ 


What it Means 

Mr. Taxpayer, it could be you. The 
taxable year likely will be a review 
of your 1959 or 1960 return. 

The envelope is addressed to the 
chief, audit division, generally lo- 
cated some distance from your home 
but can be reached by mail or tele- 
‘phone. A personal interview can be 
arranged if you are willing to travel 
to his office after arranging an 
appointment. 

One or more of the eighteen cate- 
gories for review will be indicated 
by marking an ‘‘X”’ in front of the 
one pertaining to you. The last one 
is a catch-all and the audit division 
may have one, two, or more cate- 
gories inserted here. They send a- 
long a separate questionnaire for 
each category marked with ques- 
tions and instructions so involved 
that lawyers and accountants have 
difficulty in answering them and 
often wind up by asking for a confer- 
ence. 

Pity the poor taxpayer who tries 
to do it unassisted. 


An Example 

To be specific, let us suppose you 
get an inquiry on “‘interes! ex- 
penses.”’ You will get a quesiion- 
naire which will ask you to furnish 
information to support the de iuc- 
tion claimed for interest expe ses 
paid during the taxable year in- 
dicated in the accompanying le ‘er. 

You will be asked to submi' re- 
ceipts, canceled checks, and © her 
documentary evidence of paym: tt. 

You will be asked for names nd 
addresses of persons or firm: to 
whom interest was paid and ive 
spaces will be provided for ur 
answer. 

You will be asked to give det: ‘ed 
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infor nation about each. 

Urder ‘‘remarks,’’ space is pro- 
vide: for any additional information 
or g alification you wish to make. 

Be ow this, a statement appears 
as follows: 

“J (we) declare under penalty of 
perj ry that the information given 
here n is true and correct to the best 
of my knowledge and belief.”’ 

Or the back of this form, the fol- 
lowi:g appears — 

“The following table is provided to 
facil: tate the computation of allow- 
able deduction for interest as dis- 
tinguished from finance or carrying 
charges paid in connection with per- 
sona! property purchased on install- 
ment contract.” 

Space is then provided for explan- 
ation of A, B, C, D, and E. If any of 
these are installment contracts: 

1) Total amount of contract 

2) Unpaid balance on several 
dates 

3) Total of monthly balances 

4) Average balance (3 divided by 
12) 

5) Allowable deduction (6 per 
cent) of Item 4) 


How to Reply 

How does one go about answering 
a letter of this kind? 

How can any individual come up 
with the answers requested on in- 
terest payments, for example, with- 
out going to a great deal of trouble 
personally and without enlisting the 
aid of the individual or company to 
whom he has paid interest? 

What happens if the other party or 
parties is uncooperative? 

How can an individual determine 
how many questions he must answer 
to satisfy the Treasury department? 

What happens when the question- 
naire is answered and the examiner 
on the other end does not understand 
or refuses to accept the answers sub- 
mitted? 

The Treasury letter says: “In or- 
der to cause you the least incon- 
venience and to expedite the exam- 
we of your return, please sub- 

Nothing could be further from the 

trut. This method of review caus- 
es ‘he taxpayer the most inconven- 
lence because it is difficult to com- 
mu: icate with the government in the 
mai ner they prescribe. 
_It is as unfair to the taxpayer as 
iti to a witness in court who is 
cro: examined by an expert lawyer 
anc told he must answer all ques- 
tior “‘yes”’ or 

T\e witness has another oppor- 
tun y if cross-examined by a friend- 
ly ind sympathetic attorney who 
has something at stake in getting 
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the facts before a jury. 

The average businessman is not a 
letter-writer. Nor is he a letter- 
reader. 

Even mail-order houses have found 
people do not respond unless they 
can do it with a minimum of effort. 
Mail-order houses also know people 
will not read their mail unless they 
are induced by some _attention- 
getting gimmick. 

We haven’t time for letter-writing 
or letter-reading. We've lost the art 
of communicating in this manner. 
Let’s face it, letter-writing is as in- 
efficient as the horse and buggy. For 


over a half-century trains, auto- 
mobiles, and planes have done a bet- 
ter job of transportation and the 
telephone, telegraph, radio, and 
television have done a better job 
with communications. The reason 
is simple: letter-writing is too slow. 
It wastes precious time. It is more 
costly. It deprives us of the personal 
contact which is so necessary for 
prompt action. 


In this modern age, it is difficult 
to understand why the federal gov- 
ernment should resort to this an- 
tiquated and unfair method of con- 
ducting tax reviews. 

If the Treasury department really 


OPERATION UNEQUALED 


THE BEST IN ELEVATOR CUPS 


CC Type 
“Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A Sideline” 


K. 1. WILLIS CORPORATION 


Telephone Moline 764-6783 


THE MOST IN SALES 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


MOLINE 
ILLINOIS 


Headquarters for 


Gorton's Blends 
(For Poultry and Livestock) 


New Englander Vitalizer 
(For Ruminants) 


No. Atlantic Fish Meals 
(Redfish, Whitefish, Men- 
haden and Sardine /Herring) 


Condensed Fish Solubles 
(8,000 Gal. Tank Cars Only) 


Full Fish Meals 
(Entire Original Proportion of 
Dried Solubles Are Included) 


Marine Vitamin Oils 
(All Potencies) 


Frozen Fish 
(For Mink Feeding) 


NEW ENGLAND 
BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


177 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. © HUbbard 2-1682 


LOWEST COST 30% PROTEIN 


VITAM 
NOW OPEN... 


protected 
dealer franchises 
Profits flow your way FAST when you 


sell LPS—the lowest cost protein 
supplement with a guaranteed high 


Vitamin A content. Tested and 
proven for 5 years, LPS increases 
butterfat production, cuts feed costs 
and improves animal health. The 
LPS story makes sense to farmers 
and can make sales for YOU. 


For full details on an LPS dealership in the 
Middle West, write today fo: 


ILLINOIS LIQUID FEED CO. 


PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 
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wants to speed up reviews with a 
minimum of inconvenience to the in- 
dividual taxpayer, these reviews 


should be conducted on a local level. 
The examiner should either come 
or should be located so that the tax- 


payer can find out exactly what is 
required of him and eliminate the —WWW___. TH <« 
thousands of needless questions that By BRUCE W. SM 

are being asked by mail. 

We go to great lengths in this 
democracy of ours to give all a fair 
trial in our courts. We bend over 
backward to see that the guilty as 
well as the innocent are provided 
with counsel. Money is no object. 


The backgrounds of many persons serving in the feed 
and allied industries vary materially from their present 
assignments. Here are two examples: George H. Kyd, 
manager of publicity for Ralston Purina Co., served asa 
special agent of the Federal Bureau of Investigation from 
1944 to 1952. Bill Earl, sales manager of Prater Pulveriz, 
er Co., Chicago, is a former American Airlines pilot. 

Barley Buyer A. L. (Flash) Flanagan of Jos. Schlitz 
payers who make an honest attempt Brewing Co., Milwaukee, died November 14th after being 
to voluntarily pay the government hospitalized following an automobile accident. 
their fair share of taxes. We’ll have A graduate seminar discussing timely subjects of the 
more to say on this next month. day was conducted last month at Nestor Falls, Ont., for five members of the 


feed industry. John Speaker, standing in photo at left, was co-chairman of 


DILLSBURG, Pa. — Borden Spe- 
cial Products Co. of New York City 
has named Kinter & Grove, Inc., its 
exclusive distributor of feed supple- | 
ments in central Pennsylvania and | 
northern Maryland. The announce- 
ment was made by Richard G. San- 
ders, sales & marketing director of 
Borden’s feed supplements division. 


It’s about time we showed some [ 
compassion for the thousands of tax- | 


Have your formulas checked by 


an 
INDEPENDENT CONSULTANT 


in feed formulation and 
production. 


He job too farge er ten % tom Mix columnist, drying out a wet sock; Eldon H. Roesler, publisher of The 


Feed Bag; W. E. Glennon, president of the American Feed Manufacturers as 


Cc. W. Sievert sociation; W. T, Diamond, AFMA secretary-treasurer; and Walter C. Berg 
141 W. Jackson Blvd. er, director of Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City, and former De- 
Chicago 4, Ill. partment of Agriculture official. 


Phone WEbster 9-3256 


The vast display gallery of Eastman Kodak Co. in New York City’s Grand 
Central station recently featured microscopic photography of antibiotics and 
other drugs produced by Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. The photographer 
was talented Jack Kath of the Merck Sharp & Dohme research laboratories 
division. Some of the products were enlarged 600 diameters in Mr. Kath’s 
photography. 

The setting for this group photo is the unusually-named Bugbee Hive re’ 
sort near Paynesville, Minn. Members of the group attended the Minnesota’ 
Wisconsin nutritional school sponsored by Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc., East 


DEVOLKOD © 
VITAMIN OILS (Fortified Cod Liver Oils 
DEVOLKOD © NON-DEST. 
COD LIVER OIL USP 

DEVOLD VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS 

PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 
“Stabilized” 


From Can to Carloads 
ORegon 9-8400 


PEDER DEVOLD OIL COMPANY 


Division of Chas. L. Huisking & Co., Inc. 
417-FB Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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S . Louis, Ill. Eight other students were enrolled, but were not present when 
the photo was taken. © 

The odds were more than 15,000 to one, but Mrs. Linda Hess of Monon, 
Ir 1., was the winner of a choice heifer calf awarded by Hess & Clark, Ash- 
la nd, Ohio, at the recent Indiana Farm Progress show. The only Hess whose 
n ne was entered in the drawing, Mrs. Hess was one of three winners. 

The president of Bioferm Corp., an International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
su sidiary, was guest lecturer at the University of California, Davis, for two 
w_eks this fall. George Gelman is recognized as a pioneer in chemical syn- 
thesis, 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., played host recently to 20 county 
acents and vocational agriculture teachers who were winners in two competi- 
tions sponsored by F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis. The visitors from the 
D.kotas, Minnesota, and Montana spent three days with Dow personnel. 

Busy William Nugent, head of the Burlap Council, New York City, cur- 
rently is in the British Isles. Mr. Nugent is delivering a series of talks on the 
return bag program before feed manufacturers in England and Scotland. 


Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., Myerstown, Pa., recently played host to the 
Northeastern Poultry Producers’ poultry princess and a distinguished agricul- 
turist from Thailand. Shown here with President C. W. Whitmoyer, second 
from left, are Thai Vithoon Doshanand, Princess Londa Boyd, and Whit- 
moyer’s director of development, Dr. J. R. Wiley. 


his home here. A veteran in the 
feed, grain, and flour businesses, 
Skornicka was 45. 

Services were held at Knutson Fu- 
neral Home and at Our Savior’s 


Edward Bacon Executive, 


George Lee, Dead at 69 
BOSTON — George W. Lee, vice 
president of Edward R. Bacon Grain 
Co., died unexpectedly at his home 
here Nov. 2. Widely known in domes- 


Lutheran church, with interment at 
West Danish cemetery. Mr. Skor- 
nicka was born March 31, 1916, at 
Denmark. 

A veteran of World War II army 
service in Europe, the feed manu- 
facturer for a number of years had 
been a professional musician. Sur- 
vivors include his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Skornicka of Denmark, 
a brother, and a sister. 


Krambeck Feed & Supply Co., Clinton, 
Iowa, is constructing new facilities to 
house all phases of the firm's business, 
according to Owner Don Krambeck. 


Feeds, Screenings 


CLARENCE MOLL, Manager 
Feed Department 


Members: 
Central Retail Feed Assn. 


Milwaukee Grain Exchange 


THE PAETOW CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Grain Exchange BRoadway 1-2600 


tic and export grain circles, Mr. Lee 
also was a director of Bacon Bros., 
Inc., Leominster, Mass. 

A 1912 graduate of Phillips Exeter 
an’ an alumnus of Hobart College, 
he vas 69 at the time of death. For 


SINCE 1900 


MERCHANDISERS OF 


Millfeeds of all kind 
Brewers Dried Grains 


Maltsprouts 
almost 50 years Mr. Lee was as- Malt Cleanings 
soc.ated with the Bacon family in Lins Oilmeal 


Po tland, Maine; Boston; and Chi- 44% Soybean Oil Meal 

cao. Reground Oat Feed 

Beet Pulp 

Hominy Feed and Alfalfa Meal 
Pilot Brand Oyster Shells 
Poultry Cod Liver Oil 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 


741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Norman Skornicka Dies 


A 45 in Wisconsin 

| ENMARK, Wis. — Norman R. 
Sk rnicka, owner of Denmark Feed 
Mils & Elevator, died recently at 


Feed Mixers 
Products 
COLBY 
PULVERIZED 


Oats or Barley 


ROLLED OATS 
AND 


FEEDING OATMEAL 


COLBY MILLING, 
Box 487 
Abbotsford, Wisconsin 
Phone: BLackburn 6-3911 - 6-3921 - 6-2341 


INC. 


WESTERN | 


YEAST CULTURES 


Supply Your Feeds With 
1. Yeast Cell Activity. 
2. Digestive Enzymes. 
3. Natural B Vitamins. 
4. U.G.F. Properties. 

For All Livestock and Poultry. 
Lower Feed Costs — Better Efficiency. 
College Tests Show Yeast Culture Values. 

Write 

WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 

Chillicothe, Illinois 
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Classified 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Positions wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


PNEUMATIC “air-conveyor” systems posi- 
tive blowers, feeders, new or used. Any size, 
capacity, distance or product. Nolder Co., Box 
14, Corona Del Mar, Calif. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
3,000 Ibs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. 
Write LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag. 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
Writ BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag. 


FEED MIXER One ton capacity — floor 
level feed has motor—latest style machine—used 
short time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag. 


FOR SALE — 17-40 Hughes grinder guar- 
anteed over-hauled equivalent to new; One 20-40 
Hughes grinder over-hauled and rebuilt equiv- 
alent to new. D. E. Hughes Co., Hopkins, Mich, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


OPERATING partner able to contribute 
something other than conversation. Rebuilding 
burned out grain plant. Excellent potential 
basis past performance. Myers & Clark, Box 
26, Ashland, Ky. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
HPD — High Potency Digester organically 
digests poultry droppings under slats, dropping 
pits, etc. Reduces bulk & weight. Controls 


odors, ammonia & flies, greatly increases fer- 
tilizer value. Proven on many of America’s 
largest poultry farms. Complete information on 
request. Ryter Corp., Madelia 116, Minn. 


low-cost 


AUTOMATIC 


range 


BLOCK PRESS 


@ Simple Operation 


Compact 
@ Fully Automatic 


All-Steel 
Construction 


Automatic, Semi-Automatic, and 
Manual Models 


A. E. JOHNSON & SONS, INC. 


Elgin, Texas 


205 South Main St. ATlas 5-4141 


Quintet of Promotions : 


Announced by Pfizer 

NEW YORK CITY — Promotion of 
Robert J. Brown, R. Joe Taylor, 
Robert M. Walus, Wally Houle, and 
Earl C. Lyon within its executive 
sales staff has been announced by 
the agricultural division of Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

Formerly veterinary industry 
manager at division headquarters, 
Mr. Brown was named northeastern 
regional manager for Globe Labora- 
tories, a recent Pfizer acquisition at 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

Mr. Taylor, formerly feed supple- 
ment product manager, was desig- 
nated coordinator of new product de- 
velopment. Named veterinary pro- 
ducts manager was Mr. Walus, who 
had been a midwestern region ag- 
ricultural sales representative. 

Mr. Houle, who held a similar post, 
was promoted to feed supplement 
product manager. An agricultural 
sales representative in the eastern 
region, Mr. Lyon was elevated to the 
agricultural product manager staff. 


Purina Buys Colonial 


Poultry of Alabama 

ALBERTVILLE, Ala. — Purchase 
of Colonial Poultry Co. of Alabama, 
a broiler processing operation with a 
capacity of a half-million birds a 
week, has been announced by Board 
Chairman Donald Danforth of Ral- 
ston Purina Co. 

Colonial’s present manager, Rob- 
ert L. Lester, will retain his position, 
Mr. Danforth reported, adding that 
operations and brand names will be 
maintained as before. Former own- 


A Complete Assortment of 
HIGH QUALITY INGREDIENTS 


MANEY BROTHERS 


MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS SINCE 1884 MINNESOTA 


LIQUIDATION 


FEED & GRAIN EQUIPMENT 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


2— 145 cu. ft. horiz. ribbon mixers. 

1 — Worthington 70 cu. ‘i der. 

1 — Prater #20 Blue-Streak . 

1 — Louisville 5’ x 25’ steam-tube dryer. 

1 — Louisville 4’-6” x 25’ steam-tube dryer. 

4 — Forster hammermills, size #8, 100 HP 

4 — Forster hammermills, size #6, 75 HP 

2 — Allis-Chalmers Interplane grinders 

8 — Allis-Chalmers degerminators 

1 — Robinson 36” dbl. runner attr. mill 

4— 150 cu. ft. horiz. germ tank mixers, 34” 
W x 24’ long, spiral paddle agit., 5 HP 

6 — Hexagonal germ reel mixers 

1 — Carter scalperator, 34” x 72” 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


Pr R kk EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


1410 N. Sixth St. 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
POplar 3-3505 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker 


BRoadway 2-4580 @ 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
— CALL—GABRIELSON 


GABRIELSON FEE D S—Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
236 Grain Exchange Bldg. © 


All Feeds And Ingredients 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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ers were Herbert W. Terry, W. L. 
Hendon, Dillard Watkins, Martha 
Jane Terry, and Mr. Lester. 

Chairman Danforth also announc- 
ed that his firm acquired controlling 
interest in Albertville Poultry De. 
velopment Corp., owner of the build- 
ing in which the newly-purchased 
broiler firm is situated. 


Brady of Corn Products 


Asks More Innovation 

HOT SPRINGS, Va. — Emphasiz- 
ing the importance of the “‘manage- 
ment of change,”’ Chairman William 
T. Brady of Corn Products Co., New 
York City, declared here recently 
that the future of mankind depends 
absolutely on innovation. 

Mr. Brady, speaking before the 
annual meeting of the Association of 
National Advertisers, described as 
“awesome and challenging”’ the task 
of properly managing and control- 
ling innovation. The challenge, he 
said, must be met with vigor and 
confidence. 

‘There is no shortage of ideas, big 
and little,’ Mr. Brady observed. 
“But,” he declared, ‘‘no one who has 
seen the way big ideas shrink into 
old familiar forms as they pass 
through established channels can be 
satisfied that our organizations are 
innovating as much as they could.” 


Salsbury Names Petzold 


Biochemistry Manager 

CHARLES CITY, Iowa — Dr. Ed- 
ward N. Petzold has been appointed 
manager of the biochemistry de- 
partment by Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories, the firm has announced. Dr. 
Petzold formerly was associated 
with Grain Processing Corp., Mus- 
catine, Iowa. 

A native of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
the new appointee earned a bache- 
lor’s degree in chemistry from 
Michigan State University. His 
master’s degree and doctorate were 
awarded at Purdue University. 

Dr. Petzold also attended Grand 
Rapids Junior College and Valparai- 
so University. With Grain Process- 
ing Corp., the specialist was assign- 
ed to the research division. 


LAMBRIGHT NAMES LONG 

LA GRANGE, Ind. — Designat on 
of Forrest M. Long as sales man :g- 
er for its Meateor breeder sales * 3S 
been announced by Lambri: itt 
Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Inc. ! ©. 
Long, who joined the firm in 15.9, 
has had wide experience in poul' y 
promotion and service work. °° 
previously headed promotion { 
Lambright broiler chicks. 
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The Feed Bag 


A! ied Chemical Corp. — Nitrogen Division ...... 
80 

A-:erican Dehydrators Association 
Archer-Damiels-Midland Co. 32 


Blatchford Calf Meal Co. ................ Inside Front Cover 
Burton Mixer 


Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co.................... 
Diamond V Mills, Inc. 
Dodgen Industries 


Elanco Products Co. ...... 19, 20, 21, 22, 35 


Franke Grain Co. 


Gruendler Crusher Co. 


Hayes & Stolz Industrial Mfg. Co., Inc. ................... 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp................ 


Jacobson Machine Works ................ 53 


National Molasses Co. 


National Renderers Association .......................... 63 
New England By-Products Corp. .......................... 75 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply 


Stabilized Vitamins Division, CSC 
A. L. Stanchfield, Inc. 
Standard Feed & Fertilizer, Inc. 


Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. ....................... 59 
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Hess Holds Week-Long 


National Sales Meet 


ASHLAND, Ohio — Hess .& Clark’s 
entire sales force was invited re- 
cently to attend the firm’s week-long 
national marketing institute at 
Columbus, Ohio, to hear its man- 
agement review and discuss market- 
ing plans. 

Some 75 district managers, feed 
medication and animal health spec- 
ialists, and territory salesmen from 
throughout the country were there. 
Welcoming the group were Dr. A. L. 
Andrews, president, and Marketing 
Vice President Russell H. Eshelman. 

Demonstrated in the accompany- 
ing photo is the vaudeville theme, 
“after you’ve gone,” created to 
dramatize marketing points. Pictur- 
ed are B. L. Earhart, feed products 
manager; Sue Skeens, a model; 
Keith Ballantyne, assistant feed 
products manager; and Jack James, 
advertising manager. 

Pointed out to the salesmen was 
the theory that most sales are made 

‘“‘after you’ve gone,’’ — or after the 
sales call has been completed. A 
customer service panel discussed the 
latest findings in livestock and poul- 
try feed registration and control. 


Purina Names Hoagland 


Chicago Grain Manager 

ST. LOUIS — Richard H. Hoag- 
land has been promoted from assis- 
tant manager to manager of the 
Checkerboard Grain Co. of Chicago, 
according to Ralston Purina Co. Mr. 
Hoagland succeeds William E. Cas- 
selman, who has resigned. 

In February, 1959, the new man- 
ager joined Purina at headquarters 


automatic 

weighing 
control systems 

FAST — ACCURATE — RELIABLE 


Automatic weighing, batching, mix- 
ing and inventory control systems for 
the modern feed mill. Economy en- 
gineered, custom designed and built 
to exacting standards, WISCEL con- 
trols provide steady, consistent pro- 
duction. You get maximum_ capacity 
from your other equipment. Simplicity 
of design means fewer components and 
lower cost. 

Formulae are set into the control on 
finger spin dials or easy to prepare 
punched cards. Accuracy and speed 
are assured with a control system de- 
signed for your installation — one 
that you can afford. 


Wiscel 


WISCONSIN ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. INC., 1825 S. 72nd St. Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Automatic Cost 


Accounting 


Tells at a glance the exact cost of processing 
any size grist, for any type grinding, through 
any size screen. No bags to count or be for- 
gotten, no guessing of bulk loads. 


ALLIED INDUSTRIES, INC. 


P.O. Box 192 Waupaca, Wisconsin 
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as manager of soybean oil sales. Mr. 
Hoagland was transferred to his for- 
mer Chicago Checkerboard post in 
April a year later. 

He came to Purina from Sioux 
Soya Co., Sioux City, Iowa, where 
he had served as acting manager. 
The new appointee has had many 
years’ experience in the grain and 
soybean businesses. 


James Feuquay Dies, Was 


Oklahoma's Secretary 

EL RENO, Okla. — James Feu- 
quay, secretary of the Oklahoma 
Grain & Feed Dealers association, 
died unexpectedly here recently. 
Services were conducted here, with 
burial at Enid, Okla. 

Mr. Feuquay was known through- 
out the southwestern grain and feed 
trade and was active in the Secre- 
taries Circle of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National association. 


Industrial Machinery Is 


Increasing Plant Size 

FORT WORTH, Tex. — Twelve 
thousand square feet of area is be- 
ing added to its plant as the first 
step in the modernization of its pro- 
duction department, according to 
Industrial Machinery Co., Inc. 

F. Dill Cole, president of the firm, 
reportedly a leader in the manu‘ ac- 
of conveying and elevating equip- 
ment, said the addition was effect- 
ed through the leasing of an adj in- 
ing building. Industrial Machin-ry 
was founded in 1947. 

Machine shop operations will ‘il- 
ize 10,000 square feet of the st ‘c- 
ture, while the remaining 2,000 ct 
is to be used as office space. © 
location of the machine shop — ll 
free a significant area for neces: ‘y 
changes in the main plant, Mr. ( ‘le 
said. 
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Ora F. Shirar (L.), manager, and Mills McKinley, route man, for Shirar Poultry & Feed Company, Flora, Indiana 


sell quality and 
every bag Murphys...’ 


When Ora Shirar started in the feed business 30 years 
ago, he handled several brands besides Murphy’s Cut- 
Cost® Concentrates. But for the past quarter of a cen- 
‘ury, he’s been an exclusive Murphy dealer. 

This long-term association has paid off. Today, the 
shirar Poultry & Feed Company on the outskirts of 
“lora, Indiana, sports a beautiful new showroom and 
aodern warehouse...and customers get on-the-farm 
‘rinding and mixing service with two new mobile mill- 
ag units that are constantly in use. 

“Over the years,” Ora says, “we have found we ac- 
ually sell quality, low feeding cost, and profit to our 


customers...all put up in a bag with the name 
“Murphy’s” on it. 

“We know that we can’t force quality into a feed just 
by saying it’s there. But we do know that there I'S qual- 
ity in every bag of Murphy’s. Our customers prove it 
every day with profitable results in the feedlot. 

“We never regretted our decision 25 years ago to drop 
the other brands and sell Murphy’s exclusively.” 


If you would like to hear more about a Murphy dealer 
franchise, see your Murphy District Distributor, or phone 
collect to Dr. Robert Spitzer, President, Murphy Products 
Company, Burlington, Wisconsin. 


lew customers...new business...new profits with MURPHY’S 


MURPHY PRODUCTS COMPANY, BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 


VAILABLE INTERNATIONALLY THROUGH: DUMMANN WORLD TRADE CO., 6833 W. FOND DU LAC AVENUE, MILWAUKEE 18, WISCONSIN, U.@.A. 
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STILL AVAILABLE FOR GOOD DEALERS IN SOME AREAS 


No matter how good your present program is, your but also his customers must have good breeding 
customers must make money if you are going to be stock, good equipment and good housing. Eventual- 
permanently successful. To do this in the feed busi- ly someone will sell all four in your area — it might 
ness, a feed dealer must have not only a good feed, as well be you! 


No other major feed company in America has this kind of a program to offer a 
dealer. WRITE, PHONE or WIRE for DETAILS. 


Honwocers & Co. FEED & Division, FARBURY, ILL. 


